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Stocking the Streams with the 


HE followers of Isaac Walton 

have always’ regarded Trout 

Fishing as one of the finest of 

sports. In an early day, most 
of the mountain streams of this 
country abounded in the _ speckled 
beauties and many were the tourists 
attracted by them to such regions. 
Thus, the Fish, though never sold in 
quantity on the market, were discov- 
ered to be indirectly a splendid source 
of revenue. 

But in time numbers of streams be- 
gan to show signs of being “fished 
out” and it was seen that some means 
of restocking them must be devised. 


Though each female Trout spawns 
several thousand eggs (spawn) a 


vear, the chance the majority of these 
have of developing into Fish of any 
size, 


under natural conditions, is 
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small; owing to the fact that both 
eggs and fry are the chosen food of 
many other creatures. To avoid such 
certain losses in the open, a number 
of states have established hatcheries 
where millions of Trout are hatched 
each year and kept until they are sev- 
eral weeks old before being placed in 
the open. 

This helped the situation somewhat, 
but still there was a tremendous loss 
while the Fish were young. Then 
local Fish and Game Clubs conceived 
the idea of undertaking to maintain 
Fish Nurseries where these might be 
guarded until they had attained a 
size when they would be better able to 
fend for themselves. Thus the stock- 
ing of the streams with sporty Trout 
has come to be an enterprise of con- 
siderable importance, though not one 
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A quiet stretch on Fall River, a beautiful Trout Stream in the Rocky Mountain National Park 


Sporty Trout 


of direct and immediate gain to those 
engaged in it. 

Eggs for the hatcheries are obtained 
by “milking” the parent Trout. Trap 
ponds are constructed at the head of 
streams up which the Fish go at the 
spawning season, and here they are 
captured and the spawn and fertilizing 
fluid removed by experts who know 
how to do this without injuring the 
Fish. The fertilized eggs are then 
placed in the hatchery tanks, where it 
takes from two to three months, ac- 
cording to the temperature, for them 
to hatch. The hatchery is an enclosed 
building with numerous tanks through 
which the water flows constantly. 

A baby Fish does not cast off its 
outer covering as does a chicken, but 
absorbs it. In the tiny, jelly-like mass 
of the egg, there is seen first a pair 
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Nursery ponds of the Fish and Game Club of Boulder, Colo., 


where 150,000 to 


of eyes, then a tail begins to grow and 
the whole gradually develops into the 
shape of a Fish, so colorless that it 
would scarcely be noticed were it not 
for the yellow globule of the yelk 
attached to its belly. This supplies it 
with nourishment for the first two or 
three weeks of its existence as a Fish; 
after which it must look for food for 
itself. 

It is at this stage that the fry are 
transferred to open streams; or to 
nursery ponds, if these are available. 
They then average something like an 
inch in length and are real Trout in 
miniature. The shipping is done in 
thirty-gallon milk cans or in especially 
constructed tank trucks. To ascer- 
tain the number transferred to the 
different streams or ponds a count is 
made by measurement calculation. It 
has been learned that an ounce as 
measured in a graduate will contain 
an average of a certain number, and 
as the young Fish are changed from 
their first home to the shipping con- 
tainers, they are thus counted by 
measurement. 

Great care has to be exercised in 
the handling of the Fish at this time. 
The slightest bruise or scratch may 
cause a fungus to develop that will 
soon result in the death of the injured 
individual. No matter how carefully 


200,000 are 


taken care of at a time 
the work is done, a small per cent are 
sure to be lost from this cause. 

There is danger, too, of loss from 
improper amount of air and wrong 
temperature of water when in ship- 
ment. Particularly is this so when 
the transfer is made in cans. A tank 
truck has recently been invented for 
the purpose which gives more ideal 
conditions. This truck has a large, 
open reservoir in which the fry are 
placed. On one side is an ice chamber 
from which a hose passes into the 
water, causing a circulation of cool 
air. Too great a movement of the 
water when in motion is prevented 
by the use of removable slush boards, 
and the whole is covered with a heavy 
canvas. 

The nursery ponds are in the open 
and are usually built of cement. Here 
the water should not rise to a temper- 
ature of more than sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit and should have a flow 
sufficient to keep it constantly cool 
and fresh. In the ponds the baby Fish 
are fed on liver, or a composition of 
foods. At first, finely-ground liver 
is given alone, but as the Fish grow 
and their appetites increase, it is 
mixed with boiled potatoes or a cheap 
grade of wheat flour. There is also 
a_ scientifically-prepared grain fish- 
food used in some cases. 
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In one nursery containing 150,000 
Trout four months of age, 150 pounds 
of liver and 75 pounds of flour are fed 
weekly. Fifty pounds of the liver are 
cut up at a time, covered with water 
and cooked over a slow fire for two or 
three hours. The meat is then taken 
out and run through a grinder, while 
25 pounds of flour is cooked in the 
water, the two latter being mixed to- 
gether. This serves for feed for two 
days. On Friday, an extra amount of 
flour is added to make the ration last 
over Sunday. Once a day the food 
is scattered in the water. The Fish 
soon come to know their feeding-time 
and are so tame they will eat out of 
the hand of the attendant. In addition 
to this once-a-day feeding, they are 
expected to catch large numbers of 
insects. High-power electric lights 
are suspended over the ponds to at- 
tract these at night, and thus the 
meal goes on from dusk to daylight. 

Shade is provided in these pools by 
means of boards resting on wooden 
“horses” and covered with burlap. 
Once a week all the ponds are cleaned 
of debris and the bottoms swept with 
brooms by men in rubber boots. In 
October, after the fishing season has 
closed, the young Trout are trans- 
ferred to the streams where they are 
to remain until their days come to 
an end. A second lot may then be 
placed in the nursery for the Winter. 

By such means an effert is made to 
provide ample sport for those who love 
to cast a fly. Fhese men and women 
often find joy in fishing in spite of 
poor catching, but they are sure to be 
happier at the end of the day if they 
can return to home or camp with a 
full creel. 





Care of Foxgloves 


Few people raise Foxgloves, yet 
most people are fond of them. The 
reason that more are not growing 
them is due to the fact that they do 
not know how to take care of them; 
yet it is a very simple undertaking to 
have a luxuriant growth and the loss 
may be very slight. 

Foxgloves should be transplanted 
the latter part of September or the 
first of October. This gives them an 
opportunity to establish themselves 
with a good strong root system. Then, 
after the ground is frozen, take some 
leaves or coarse hay and put it un- 
derneath the leaves, around the plant, 
not giving them any additional cover- 
ing. They will come through the Win- 
ter fine. A Foxglove is generally recog- 
nized as a biennial, yet many plants 
make side shoots during the blooming 
season, and most of the old plants, 
if they are reset in the Spring, and 
lowered from an inch to two inches, 
(because as a rule they heave out of 
the ground by thawing and freezing,) 
will flower equally as good the third 
year as they did the second year. | 
have raised hundreds of plants that 
flowered the second and third year. 


J. M. SCHILTZ, (Ia.) 
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Right Use of Flowers in Church 


BY J. M. BAILEY, (in American Lutheran) 


this earth in the flesh. He used flow- 

ers to teach spiritual truths. From 
the way in which He referred to flowers 
we may infer that Jesus loved flowers. 
One of His favorite resting places was 
a garden. Does it not follow that Jesus 
still loves to see us adorn the places 
where we worship Him with flowers? 
We use flowers in church for a twofold 
reason: First, because it is pleasing to 


J itis. noticed flowers when He walked 


beauty was such that when the faithful, 
conservative members of this church con- 
vened in their regular meeting they 
passed a resolution against ornate deco- 
rations of their place of worship. The 
use of flowers can be overdone in our 
churches. 


GOOD LUTHERAN PRACTICE IS A MODERATE 
USE OF FLOWERS 


Our churches use flowers for specia! 
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price not very much above the price that 
they have paid for their special decora- 
tions. Remember that when you use 
flowers on the special holidays only, you 
make the price of flowers higher on those 
days. Therefore we say that the spas- 
modic use of flowers is neither wise nor 
economical. 

Convince yourself of this principle be- 
fore you start to agitate or work for a 
large use of flowers in your own congre- 
gation, “A regular use of flowers, every 
Sunday, the year round, is the most de- 
sirable and the most economical.” When 
you are convinced of this fact, and we 
feel that you shall be after you have read 
this article, then consult your pastor be- 





Jesus, and second, because of the lessons 
which the flowers teach. 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO USE TOO MANY FLOWERS? 


The answer is a categorical “YES.” 
The first group of pictures with which 
this article is illustrated shows a _ use 
of flowers which we shall do well to 
avoid in our churches. It is a Lutheran 
principle that the organ, the choir, and 
even the Christmas Tree, never should 
be the central part of any scheme of 
church decoration or interior. The altar 
and the pulpit should stand out in bold 
relief, above the organ, the choir, the 
Christmas Tree and even above the 
flowers. 

This is a story attached to the picture 
at the right of our first group. A prom- 
inent florist’s son was married in this 
beautiful Lutheran church. The decora- 
tions, ornate though they were, did not 
overshadow the pulpit and the alfar. The 
effect of this gorgeous display of floral 





2 
occasions. There are flowers on the al- 
tars of most churches on Easter, Palm 
Sunday, Confirmation Day and on such 
occasions as dedications and annivers- 
aries. This use of flowers is very spas- 
modic. It is not a wise use of flowers. 
The tremendous demand for flowers on 
the special days mentioned makes the 
price of flowers very high at such times 
and many people come to think that the 
use of flowers on the altars of churches 
is so expensive that no economically con- 
ducted church would ever put the item 
“altar flowers” on its budget. We sug- 
gest most strongly a regular use of flow- 
ers every Sunday the year round instead 
of this spasmodic use of flowers on spe- 
cial occasions. Some churches will find 
that if they take the sum spent for floral 
decorations on special occasions and go 
to their florist and tell him we want to 
use flowers every Sunday the year round, 
or every Sunday from November Ist 
until May 15th, that they will get a 


¥ ry v 
Pea Ps 


fore you take the matter any further. 
You can depend on his support. He will 
assist you to work out a plan something 
like the following, or one that is better 
suited to your local conditions. Remem- 
ber it is impossible for us to make one 
Sunday by Sunday list of flowers for 
altar use that will fit Florida, California, 
Minnesota and Canada conditions. 

Your pastor will aid you to make a 
list of this sort, keeping in mind the 


‘spirit of the church season and the altar 


covering colors for the various seasons 
of the church year. We shall start with 
Advent when the altar covers are purple. 

First Sunday in Advent—White Chrys- 
anthemums 

Second Sunday in Advent—Pink Roses, 
White Pompoms 

Third Sunday in Advent—White Car- 
nations 

Fourth Sunday in Advent—Deep Pink 
or Talisman Roses 
These flowers can be arranged for use 


| Vig \ 
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either in baskets or vases. Two vases 
and two tall baskets should be the prop- 
erty of every church. 

Christmas has come to have a flower 
of its own, the beautiful Poinsettia. The 
bright red flower and the brilliant green 
foliage make this a splendid bloom for 


Christmas. Poinsettia may be used for 
altar decorations either as a cut flower 
or as a potted plant. 

After Christmas, cut flowers usually 
are very scarce and exceptionally high 
priced. Cooperate with your florist and 
let him provide a foliage plant, such as 
a Fern, or a Draecena, or a Pandanus 
for your altar decorations. Possibly he 
may have a beautiful blooming Begonia, 
Primrose or Cineraria sufficiently large 
to make a true ornament for any church 
altar. 

February brings the first of the early 
spring flowers and. you may now have 
Daffodils, Tulips and Hyacinths for your 
altar. These again may be obtained 
either as cut flowers or potted plants. 
If you get them as cut flowers they will 
be most attractive when used as a part 
of a mixed bouquet. 

For Palm Sunday the Calla Lily and 
for Easter Day the Easter Lily are the 
accepted flowers everywhere. - 

After Easter the flower problem be- 
comes very simple. The altar coverings 
are shades of red and green which will 
blend with almost any of the spring 
flowers that now flood the markets, and 
you will find the Carnations and Roses 
are also obtainable in abundance and 
of splendid quality. 

Pictures 4, 5, 6 and 7 show simple 
types of altar cut-flower decorations. 

After May 30th the home gardens 
should provide the flowers for your altar 
every Sunday. Look at this list of avail- 
able flowers. 

June brings Tulips, Hyacinths, Iris, 
Peonies, Roses and Candida Lilies. 

July finds the home garden flooded 
with the riotous colors of Roses, Daisies, 
Calendula, Gaillardia, Zinnia and the 
Tiger, Rubrum and Regal Lilies. 

August brings the gorgeous Gladiolus 
and the Dahlia to add their flaming col- 
ors to the other summer flowers. 

In September you will be able to 
gather Cosmos, Marigolds, Gladioli and 
the early Pompoms and Chrysanthe- 
mums. 






















HOW SHALL WE GET THE FLOWERS TO USE 
ON OUR ALTAR? GROW YOUR FLOWERS 
We have already intimated this in the 

preceding paragraphs. ' It can be done 

easily. One pastor grew flowers for his 
chureh altar every Sunday one Summer. 

It took only a little care and forethought. 

Remember the garden’s greatest pleasure 

comes when you see the flowers that you 

have grown adorn the altar of your 
church. Your committee and your pastor 
wil) but suggest it. The garden and 
flower-lovers in your congregation will 
be happy to grow flowers for your altar. 
Be concrete, however. Make a list of 
the flowers that you need and of the 
time that you need them. Look about 
and see which of your garden lovers 
grows the varieties which you want to 
the best advantage. Then ask them to 
grow some of these simplest kinds of 
flowers for your church altar. Success 
is bound to come if you ask for Tulips, 


Peonies, Tiger, Rubrum, Regal and 
Candida Lilies, Daisies, Calendula, 
Zinnias, Gladioli, Cosmos, Gaillardia, 


Marigolds and Dahlias. 
BUY YOUR FLOWERS 


Do not expect the florist or the com- 
mercial gardener to donate the flowers 
for your altar. Buy your flowers and 
buy them wisely. It may seem best for 
you to shop around and buy here and 
there wherever you may get flowers the 
cheapest. In the end, we feel safe in 
saying, that you will find that the most 
satisfactory arrangement is to make a 
yearly verbal agreement with one florist, 
with the understanding that he is to 
furnish your church with all the flow- 
ers that are bought during the ensuing 
year. Promise him all your business and 
try to get a flat rate for bouquets and 
pot plants for your altar for every Sun- 
day during the Winter at a set price. 
If you have two florists that you desire 
to patronize, make this arrangement 
with one for one year and with the other 
man for the next year. Tell him about 
the entire plan which you have in mind. 
He will not only be glad to sell you flow- 
ers, but he will undoubtedly help you to 
buy the best bulbs and seeds for your 
home gardens and he can give you many 
an invaluable hint about the growing of 
blooming plants outdoors. Your florist 
knows what grows to best advantage in 


your community. 
be surprised at the FLOWER VALUES that 
you will get from your florist just as soon 
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In addition, you will 


as he learns that you will give him 
all your flower business for the year. 
A SUCCESSFUL PLAN 

One church has tried this plan for 

getting flowers for the altar. It has 
worked very successfully for several 
years. A flower committee was ap- 
pointed. It consists of two ladies. The 
pastor let them have the church records 
and they looked up forty families who 
had suffered bereavements during the 
recent years. They asked each of these 
forty families to promise to pay for the 
altar flowers on the Sunday nearest to 
the anniversary of the death of their 
dear one. After the church services, 
some of the donors desired the flowers 
and they took them to decorate the 
graves of the departed. Others requested 
that the flowers be given to the sick 
committee and that they be taken, by the 
sick committee, on Sunday afternoons 
to the sick and the bereaved in the con- 
gregation. 
This committee also used the birthday 
idea. They needed a few more flower 
donations and so they looked up birth- 
days. They went to the younger mem- 
bers of the church and used the slogan, 
“On Your Birthday Send Your Mother 
Flowers.” 

These flowers usually were sent first 
to the church for Sunday and then home 
to the mother. The exception was when 
the birthday came on Saturday. Then 
the flowers went to the mother first and 
she was requested to send the flowers 
to church on Sunday. Illustrations eight 
and nine show some of the work of this 
committee. Picture number eight is a 
donation of two baskets of outdoor flow- 
ers which were given as a memorial 
altar decoration on the anniversary of 
a mother’s death. Picture number nine 
shows a basket of flowers which was 
given by a young man to his mother on 
his birthday. 

Use flowers regularly in church. Let 
their brightness adorn the altar every 
Sunday. After the Sunday services are 
over take the flowers into the home of 
the bereaved and to the bedsides of the 
sick as a sanctified messenger of your 
Christian love and sympathy. 





Dog Locates Drowned Boy 


One quite warm harvest day Rollin 
and his Dog left the harvest field for 
a lake not far distant, Rollin riding 
his bicycle. Being very warm from 
harvesting he took a cooling swim. 
Hours passed by and Rollin was no- 
where to be found. His clothing and 
bicycle were found on the shore, but 
not a trace of the lad. Help was 
hurriedly sent for. Boats were em- 
ployed and hooks and poles made use 
of, but not a trace of Rollin was 
found. An old man watching from 
the shore suggested that some one 
follow the Dog as he would swim out 
to a certain spot, turn around and 
come to shore as if fatigued. The 
Dog once again swam out, and this 
time was followed, and at exactly the 
spot where he turned a man dove to 
the bottom and located the body of 
his youthful master, Rollin. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 
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Graftage for the Beginner: 


BY E. A. MERRITT, (Md.) 


RAFTAGE is an art commonly 
ts delegated to those who are en- 

gaged in the nursery business, 
or to the occasional amateur horticul- 
turist who, for one reason or another, 
derives pleasure or profit from it. 

Probably the average garden en- 
thusiast believes it to be too compli- 
cated and difficult to attempt. This 
was the author’s feeling until he be- 
came acquainted with the work of 
Dr. R. T. Morris whose contribution 
to the subject has so simplified graft- 
ing as to make it practicable. 

The blanket embargo known as 
Plant Quarantine No. 37, which covers 
importation of desirable horticultural 
subjects, is an added reason for dis- 
seminating the art of graftage in this 
country. The five men who constitute 
the Federal Horticultural Board ap- 
parently have the power to impose 
their fiat upon the entire population 
whether they like it or not. Com- 
mercial growers are not prepared to 
supply at reasonable prices many fine 
things, which means that Mr. Average 
Man will produce it himself or go 
without. 

There are many oportunities await- 
ing the person who is inclined to ex- 
periment, or for one who works along 
well-established lines. Thousands of 
worthless fruit and nut trees await 
transformation by top grafting, and 





*Prof. Van Meter who furnishes our Fruit De- 
partment each month after reading Dr. Merritt’s 
article and approving same, writes me as follows: 

“This ‘grafting’ article by Dr. Merritt is a good 
‘experience’ article. The method is sound and of 
particular value with Nut trees and certain orna- 
mentals that are not easy to graft. It is un- 
necessarily complicated for fruits like Apple and 
Pear, which are easily grafted by simpler methods, 
but they may be grafted also by the Morris 
method under which the work may be done in 
Summer if desired.” 


—THE EDITOR 








countless other subjects offer abun- 
dant material for improvement. 

The simple devices herein set forth 
and briefly described will answer in 
general, every demand in grafting or 
budding almost anything, anytime, 
which is susceptible of being budded 
or grafted; and when we speak of 
budding and grafting we must re- 
member that the former is really a 
form of the latter and that the ma- 
terial used in both instances is from 
the same source. 

Budding means the use of a single 
bud, usually inserted into a_ T-slit 
made in the bark, while grafting 
means the use of a cutting or scion 
which may carry several buds and 
varies in size and length from that of 
a common match to one an inch or 
more in diameter and two or three 
feet long. 

As a rule budding is best performed 
in the Summer or early Fall, while 
grafting is done by the Morris method 
any time from early Spring to the end 
of the season. Cuttings secured dur- 
ing the Winter and properly stored 
make a high percentage of “takes” if 
grafted when growth begins the fol- 
lowing Spring. 

The author’s experience is limited 
principally to Japanese Cherries and 
the native Dogwoods, and both bud- 
ding and grafting have been carried 
on from March to September with 
gratifying results. 


GRAFTING TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


First: Acquire a good combination 
grafting and budding knife and main- 
tain a keen edge by the use of a fine 
carborundum stone. 

Second: Purchase a dozen spools of 
Clark’s O. N. T. No. 18 knitting cotton 
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and immerse them in hot paraffin 
(parowax) until bubbling has ceased, 
when they are ready to be stored for 
use indefinitely. 

Third: Purchase a Merribrooke 
lantern which burns alcohol as a fuel 
and keeps paraffin melted at the proper 
temperature for grafting or budding. 

















The Merribrooke Melter 
for paraftin work 


This completes the list except for a 
few cakes of ordinary parowax and a 
ball of twine such as is used in post- 
offices for tying mail. 

GRAFTING METHODS 

Cleft Grafting consists of splitting 
the stock and inserting a wedge- 
shaped scion therein. (Fig. 1) If the 
stock is an inch or less in diameter 
then union may be secured by wrap- 
ping around it several strands of paraf- 
fined darning cotton and fastening the 
free end by pressing it against the 
underlying strands. If the stock is 
large, then union should be stabilized 
by using heavier cord and this should 
be tied or twisted securely. 

While this method does considerable 
violence to the stock, which is split 
according to the size of the scion, it 
at the same time makes an immediate 
and substantial union by the vice-like 
pressure exerted. 

Whip, or Tongue Grafting is useful 
for small stock, usually under two 
years of age. Both scion and stock 
are cut diagonally,—in this instance 
the cut surface extending one or two 
inches according to the size of the 
part. A vertical slit is then made, in 
both, away from the center of each 
and the two are joined by inserting 
the tongue of the scion into the slit 
in the stock, much as two clothes pins 
are joined by pinning one into the 
other. (Fig. 2) This is especially 
valuable for propagating Lilacs on 
Privet. The graft is covered with at 
least two inches of earth, permitting 
the Lilacs to eventually develop their 
own root system. 

Shield Grafting is the third method, 
and is really a combination of budding 
and grafting. The T-incision in the 
stock is made exactly as in budding, 
but a scion, cut wedge-shaped, is used 
instead of a bud. (Fig. 3) 

In each of the two last named the 




















Fig. 5. Grafted Japanese Weeping Cherry 


Height of graft 6 ft.; diameter of stock 


2 in. ; diameter of scion 1 in.; length 
18 in. Grafted Sept. 15, 1928. Photo- 
graphed Dec. 15, 1929. Terminal shoots 


over 9 ft. long. 

















Fig. 6. Shield-grafted Dogwood 
scion with two buds. September, 
1927; photographed Dec. 15, 1929 


graft is to be secured by strands of 
waxed cotton. When shaping the scion 
in any fashion it is highly desirable 
to avoid whittling away at a cutting. 
One clean stroke of a very sharp knife 
will make for a more even surface and 
more uniform approximation of cam- 
bium layers of scion and stock which 
is an absolute essential. 

The wedge-shaped scion for Cleft 
Grafting should be cut a little thicker 
on the outer side which comes in con- 
tact with the back and when it is in- 
serted into the cleft in the stock the 
top of the scion should be tilted out- 
ward a trifle. This method is best 
adapted to large stocks and for top- 
grafting old trees. The stock should 
be evenly and smoothly prepared be- 
fore making the cleft to hold the scion. 

Having made the graft by any of 
the above mentioned methods or any 
other which the operator may fancy, 
the next step after securing same by 
cotton, twine, or small nail, is to cover 
the entire graft and scion, buds and 
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all, with melted paraffin, using a small, 
long-handle, flat brush for the pur- 
pose (Fig. 4) This is imperative 
and constitutes the basis of the Morris 
method. The hot, but not too hot, 
paraffin seals the wound, prevents in- 
fection, and stops transpiration until 
the union is established. There is also 
a possibility that the sunlight through 
the paraffin exerts a beneficial effect 
on cellular activity. 

When growth is well under way the 
scion should be tied to a split lath 
nailed into the stock or supported by 
a stake, whichever, if either is indi- 
cated. Considerable loss will be sus- 
tained by Birds which apparently find 
a recently established scion a choice 
perch; and a graft which will with- 
stand the repeated landing attempts 
of a fat Robin in a nose dive, must 
be strong indeed! This might per- 
haps be obviated by tying streamers 
of white cloth to the graft. 

Later on in the season, the binding 
material around the graft should be 
severed on the side opposite the graft 
to allow for expansion resulting from 
growth. 


SELECTION OF CUTTINGS 


Cuttings for grafting may be taken 
during the Winter from the previous 
year’s growth, and each one covered 
with melted paraffin, tied together in 
bundles, wrapped in paraffin paper and 
stored in the bottom of a refrigerator 
until ready for use when growth be- 
gins in the Spring; or the paraffined 
cuttings may be stored in sand, saw- 
dust or moss in a cold cellar; or the 
grafting may be carried on any time 
during the growing season by using 
freshly cut scions transferred immedi- 
ately to the stock, but the coating of 
paraffin is not to be omitted. This 
procedure obviates the necessity of 
working out-of-doors when weather 
conditions are unfavorable. 


Dr. Morris in his book on “Nut 
Growing” (Macmillan & Co.) enumer- 
ates eight commandments for success- 
ful grafting, as follows: 

1. Choose closely allied species or va- 
rieties. 

2. Bring cambium layers of stock and 
scion into accurate contact with each 
other. 

3. Make close contact of cut surfaces 
with firm binding material. 

4. With a paint brush cover every 
part of scion, buds and all, with melted 
paraffin which is spread also over the 
stock wound and the binding material. 

5. Allow no natural shoots to start 
from the stock until the scion is under 
way with its own new shoots growing 


vigorously. 
6. When scion shoots are several 
inches in length, allow some of the 


natural stock shoots to grow the first 
year in top-worked trees. 

7. Brace the growing scion for two 
years (if necessary). 

8. Allow none of the natural sprouts 
from the stock to grow after the first 
year of grafting a sapling or after the 
third year in a top-worked tree. 

To this the author would add a 
ninth: Be clean and careful in pre- 
paring stock and shaping scions. 
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There is very little occasion for the 
use of budding as a means of propa- 
gation in the hands of the amateur, 
although this method is valuable when 
the supply of cuttings is limited. The 
buds when inserted into stock should 
be snugly secured by raffia or waxed 
cotton wound around the stock above 
and below the bud, and the whole cov- 
ered with melted paraffin. 

There are other grafting methods 
in addition to those above enumerated, 
and for certain subjects none of these 
mentioned may be satisfactory; but 
for the average gardener they will 
provide a sufficient variety to meet all 
practical demands. 





“These Dogwoods of Mine” 
(See front cover illustration) 


6<”°T’AIN’T no house, no how,—'tis a 

chicken coop,—you’d rather we 
smash yourn furniture and git out of 
the way of them there trees,” said the 
moving man one nice October day 
when we moved into the brand new 
little house built on a woodland lot 
and framed in friendly trees. 


It was true enough, the man had his 
difficulties with the overhanging porch 
roof he did not like, and the piles of 
building debris on walk and porch, and 
how could he know that I treasured 
trees, and that the land was bought 
because of them. 


I had lived with the vision of having 
some trees of my own since my earli- 
est childhood days; since the days 
when tall, fragrant Lindens and Chest- 
nuts from a neighbor’s beautiful gar- 
den, sent inspiration and happiness to 
me,—the child from the upper-most 
tenement flat. 


Ever was this early dream-garden 
present in my mind. It wandered 
with me from town to town and into 
the foreign land which became my 
home. Years passed, and the happy 
time when I could look over building 
lots was at hand. Many Sundays were 
spent before I found the very thing to 
realize my dreams: A woodland lot 
with Flowering Dogwoods, towering 
Beeches and some hoary Chestnuts. 
Often would I slip, in the early morn- 
ing, out of the city dwelling, take the 
cars and visit my treasure land. I 
made plans for the little house, picked 
a bunch of Wild Flowers and hurried 
home again to prepare lunch for the 
small youngster who had labored with 
his A, B, C’s during my absence. 

When building operations com- 
menced, (a red letter day for us) a 
battle for the life of the Dogwoods 
began. I feared for them while blast- 
ing for a foundation was going on; 
they seemed to be in the way of every 
workman. Manyfold and deep were 
the injuries inflicted, but the will to 
live was strong within them, and my 
heart rejoices as I watch the beautiful 
blossoms every Spring they live,— 
THESE DOGWOODS OF MINE! 


FRIEDERIKE WERNER, ( Penna.) 
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St. Patrick’s Day in Florida 


BY MARIAN A. McADOW 


| , J HAT is St. Patrick’s Day like 
in Florida? One imagines the 
the -whole world as reflecting 
one’s own particular environment but 
when I read the daily paper and learn 
that dog-teams and aeroplanes are be- 
ing used to deliver rations to snowed- 
in farmers in Northern Michigan, I 
look down into the flowery loveliness 
of my own garden and wish I had the 
power of visualizing to the rest of the 
world (that now resorts to the radio 
to put color and interest into what 
might be a very drab existence but 
for the wonders of that handful of 
mechanical metal,) this garden spot 
of mine. 


The Oak trees that shut out the 
street from my garden are flaunting 
new gowns of many shades of rich, 
fresh green, and at the end of the 
garden stands the mammoth Rubber 
Tree with trunk that looks like a 
writhing mass of enormous serpents, 
the diameter of the trunk being 12 
feet, and the circumference 36 feet. 
And I planted it! One can hardly be- 
lieve a tree could reach such a size 
in less than a century or two but in 
Florida, plant life puts on a tre- 
mendous growth in a short time; 
Bamboos being known to grow 
thirteen inches in twenty-four hours 
in the rainy season. 

In the center of the garden a 
Pandurata Rubber Tree is growing 
with strangely-shaped leaves like the 
body of a fiddle and of that size or 
larger. Up into this tree scrambles a 
rose-colored Bougainvillea that is one 
solid mass of a color which is difficult 
to describe. It is something like the 
color of the American Beauty Rose, 
but richer and deeper. The long new 
growths hang down like the Weeping 
Willow, and each branch is clothed to 
its tip with flowers. Two other Bou- 
gainvilleas lend their vivid colors to 
the garden and to many other gar- 
dens in the town; one is the “Crim- 
son-lake”’ which is now at its very 
best, and the other named “Lateritia” 
is a dark, rich shade of red, impossible 
to describe. 


Another glorious vine is just show- 
ing its spring promise of a clear 
purplish-blue that covers the arbor 
over which it grows with panicles 
of flowers that reach ten or twelve 
inches when the sprays are fully de- 
veloped, and in the heart of the 
five metallic-blue sepals a_ perfect 
little Violet appears, giving the plant 
the appearance of a two-tone sym- 
phony in blue. The Asparagus Vines 
are putting forth long lianes that 
soon cover their bareness with the 
loveliest green growth in Nature. 
The garden contains four varieties 
that are quite distinct from each 
other. The one from Madagascar 
sends up shoots as thick as a finger 
and often 20 feet long, and in a week 


or two this shoot develops long fern- 
like strands of a very dark, rich green 
that is coarse and more prickly than 
the fern-like plumosus type. In this 
the Cardinals love to make their nests. 
It is so shady and cool and dense that 
it makes a splendid hiding place from 
enemies. 


Another beauty of the garden is the 
Bauhinia Tree with its purplish cloud 
of large flowers that resemble certain 
Orchid blooms. There are other va- 
rieties of this tree that bloom at other 
seasons of the year and when one 
knows these they may have various 
types of white, or pink, or purple flow- 
ers through several months of the 
year. One specimen I have had was 
as lovely without flowers as with them, 
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for its small deeply-cleft leaves sug- 
gested a glorified Farleyense Fern 
growing twelve or fifteen feet high. 
When covered with its small white 
flowers it was not difficult to imagine 
that a swarm of white butterflies had 
lighted thereon to rest. The pink va- 
riety with its long narrow undulated 
petals thickly clothing the long whip- 
like branches resembles nothing so 
much as a pink lace ruffle, backed with 
light green. 

And when you put into this picture 
of lovely plant life the incessant 
whistling of Larks, the rollicking 
warbles of the Martins, the intimate 
chatter of the Cardinals, Blue Jays, 
Brown Thrashers, and a great num- 
ber of tiny Birds, it needs not the ad- 
ditional charm of the continuous song 
of the Mocking Bird to force in upon 
your consciousness the difference be- 
tween your Northern St. Patrick’s 
Day and ours in Florida. 





Seasonable Work for April 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


“ HIS is the month for seed sowing 

TL outsiae. 

Sow all kinds of hardy Annuals 
where they are to flower, also Peren- 
nials and Biennials. 

Sow Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Peas, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, 
and other hardy flowers. 

Start Dahlias in boxes as shown in the 
illustration for producing green cuttings, 
and root these in the hotbed. 

If Rubber Plants, (Ficus) require lay- 
ering, now is a good time to do this. 

In the garden, Clematis and bush 
Fuchsias can also be layered. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias can still be rooted, also 
double Petunias and Geraniums to flower 
next Winter. 





Plant Gladioli, and sow the bulblets 
saved last Fall, in drills, where they will 
grow into bulbs during the Summer. 
Sow bulblets thickly. 

Propagate Globe Artichokes by suck- 
ers, or seed, to make new plantations, 
and plant main crop Potatoes. 

The garden frame illustrated is very 
useful for growing Cucumbers or root- 
ing cuttings. Grass sods are used for 
the sides and these will make good 
potting soil in two or three years. The 


sash is made with oiled brown paper, 
supported with twine on a wooden frame. 
Fine rich soil is used inside the frame, 
and this is a few inches higher than the 
surrounding level so that it is always 
well-drained. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
°F = 2 * oe 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





The Ultimate End of Mankind 


ROBABLY a goodly proportion of the real 
Prtinkers of the world have cogitated on what 

would become of the human race within the next 
few centuries if the growth of population proceeded 
at the present rate. It is an interesting speculation. 

The inference is that civilization will die when 
population presses too hard on the food supply. This 
is the so-called Malthusian theory, advanced by 
Malthus, the English political economist in about the 
year 1800. Naturally we figure that the world will 
be filled up and that food supplies will be short for 
the population; but these things will, somehow or 
other, be taken care of by influences that the human 
mind does not comprehend. We need not worry 
about the future ;—it will be taken care of in a better 
way than we could figure it out. 

Bringing the subject down to a practical basis, 
it may be stated that the increase in production of 
food supplies is far greater than enough to take care 
of the population and that this general tendency 
will continue indefinitely. The population of the 
earth doubles about once in 150 years so that it is 
possible to figure out that in ten centuries or so that 
our food supply would be exhausted. But the popu- 
lation does not increase at any definite rate, and it 
is altogether probable that the birth and death rates 
will vary sufficiently to take care of any variation 
in the food supply. 

There is still another possibility which our en- 
tomologist friends tell us about, and that is that in- 
sects may rule the earth at some future time. 
Naturally our present civilization would end long 
before that event, but this Editor for one is not 
ready to believe that there can be any such ending 
for our known world. 

Many generations must be born and die before any 
such influence can become operative and for the 
present, and apparently for a long time to come, the 
food problem will be one of the least of our troubles 
and a surplus will be had which cannot be disposed 
of, rather than a shortage. Natural improvements 
in production and greater economies in utilization 
enter into this problem also. The productive capacity 
of the earth seems almost unlimited and we have 
but scratched its possibilities. North America alone 
could produce enough food for the entire population 
of the world. 

So it will be seen that the ultimate end of the 
world is not awaiting a shortage of food so far as 
we are able to understand, and that the Malthusian 
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theory need not worry us for a long time to come, 
if ever. It is an interesting speculation, friends, 
and worthy of any man’s time and attention, but the 
man who is naturally a crepe-hanger can show little 
to bolster his dire forebodings. It is really best, 
friends, that we allow this matter to be figured out by 
a high intelligence which we cannot at present un- 
derstand. The human mind is quite prone to want 
to know everything quickly, instead of gaining its 
knowledge by easy stages, and through lessons step 
by step. DON’T BE IN A HURRY. This Editor, 
for one, will take his natural time. 


MADISON COOPER 





Individualism and Progress 


FROM the beginning of history, and further back 

than that, doubtless, man has been making progress 
but slowly, and it is notable that wherever large 
strides have been taken, they have been made possible 
by cooperative effort,—the banding together of men 
in bodies of sufficient size to command and control. 


This tendency has been decried by many writers 


and it has been claimed that modern progress and - 


society stifle individualism. While it is a fact that 
this may be so as applied to business and industry, 
it is not so as applied to the private life of the indi- 
vidual. And right here is the important fact! 


Working hours are shorter and shorter as time 
passes. The present eight-hour day will surely give 
place to a six-hour day at no remote date. This 
means that the specialization and cooperation among 
men occupies a smaller and smaller part of the wak- 
ing hours and activities. The individual still has the 
power of selection as to what he is to do in the way 
of diversion; how he is to build his home; what he 
is to plant and grow as a part of his surroundings; 
and what recreation he is to take. 


Therefore we need not worry about the tendency 
toward mass production: and mass cooperation. It 
is only a part of our modern progress, and individual- 
ism is not killed nor seriously interfered with. In- 
deed, cooperation through mass production has given 
us our present independent attitude and the oppor- 
tunity for greater individualism than ever. 


The great trouble with the average person is that 
he will not individualize. He prefers to think in 
ready-made channels,—moving pictures, radios, and 
the Sunday papers have resulted in an inability to 
study, on the part of a very large nnmber of the 
people. We want everything predigested and in con- 
centrated form. We seem unwilling to put effort into 
the proper assimilation of anything materially im- 
portant whatever. 


“But things are seldom what they seem,” and 
surface indications do not prove that there is not a 
decidedly substantial stratum of society wherein in- 
dividualism is as strong as ever; and it may be sug- 
gested that this substantial stratum is the foundation 
of our modern civilization and society. 


Now friends, do not think that what I have sug- 
gested above in my usual simple-minded way is what 
some people call a heavy editorial, it is just about as 
simple as A-B-C, if you go about it in the right way. 
And what I would particularly point out to you is 
that you should not be one of those ready-made, pre- 
digested kind, but that you do your own thinking and 
develop your individualism to the full. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Historical Aspects of Magenta 


N THE English publication, Gardening Illustrated, N. 

Leslie Cave states that the color, magenta, in Victorian 
times, was considered “dreadful, flaunting and vulgar.” 
Flaunting I will not repudiate, for magenta is just that,— 
purple and gold are synonymous with kings, and did they 
not flaunt their regal robes? Purple is as much their 
prerogative as the gold! 


It is the dreadful and vulgar accusation of the Vic- 
torians handed down to this century that I would analyze, 
and try to see if it is not as impossible a heritage as 
“Grecian bends” or bustles. 

It was in 1856 that a certain Mr. Perkins, later 
knighted for his chemical research work, invented a com- 
mercial aniline dye (coal tar product) by oxidizing aniline 
with potassium dichromate. The result was a brilliant 
redpurple or magenta, for the Italian city, Magenta. 


But France, then as now, held the whip hand in matters 
of dress, and in a less degree, furnishings also; and Mr. 
Perkins was not a dullard in the commercial field so he 
stole the word mauve, intact, from the French language 
and patented it along with his chemical patent for the 
name of a dull or grayed magenta of his group of dyes. 


To show how successful his business.steps were, in less 
than two years the word magenta, transplanted from 
Italian, and mauve from French, not to mention the ad- 
jective mauvish—a tint of mauve—were safely incorpo- 
rated in the English language. 

How about the dye? It had a tremendous vogue, was 
used indiscriminately, was comparatively cheap and there- 
fore many a cheap hat and gown as well as furnishings 
and whatnot were magenta. Now comes the sad part. 
The early dyes were not fast. They faded. Soon the 
world and his wife had “cheap-looking” things that every- 
one else, regardless of surroundings, had, and there was 
a sharp revulsion in taste. The original color was not 
considered as such but no one now could have magenta and 
be distinctive. And then, it faded. 

It is not difficult with this in mind to know just how 
a Victorian lady would feel when she said; “Magenta is 
common and vulgar.” 

Magenta and mauve are not common today, although 
mauve rugs and upholstery were a bit overdone recently 
in this country, but both colors are excellent in the garden. 
To place them so they do not jangle is not a task. The 


description of Cleopatra’s barge comes to my mind “like . 


a burnished throne—with beaten gold-purple the sails-cloth 
of gold tissue” the last for her pavilion. 

There we have it! Though her purple was the purple 
dye which did much for the commerce of Tyre, and was 
made from whelk or sea snails, it was quite like our 
magenta, and the artist in her combined it with gold, not 
orange but yellow-gold. The Bible is always putting purple 
and fine linen on its holy places—as the hangings in the 
tabernacle; and Dives, the rich man, was said to be ar- 
rayed in purple and fine linen and to “live sumptuously.” 
Christ himself was decked in purple garments when they 
hailed him in mockery “King of the Jews.” St. Matthew 
must have been a little color blind and I have felt real 
sympathy for him. He is the only one who says they ar- 
rayed the Master in scarlet. When I can’t see a flower 
in the colors it is officially described I shall be comforted 
by St. Matthew’s eyesight. 

After all is said and done we do differ in what we see 
in such colors as purple; you may say it leans to red, and 
another say to blue. 

The gist of this history of magenta is this: It is not as 
bad as it was painted by the Victorians; and who wants 
to be a Victorian? 

Mrs. S. O. SCUDDER 
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The Wise St. Benedict 


WHILE modern life is a complicated mess, as the 

simple-minded Editor has pointed out from time 
to time, yet its problems are essentially the same as 
they have been for many centuries. For instance, in 
the sixth century, St. Benedict solved the problem 
for his particular religious order and his solution, 
although dignified by 14 centuries, and therefore 
having the right to be considered old-fashioned, ob- 
solete and out-of-date, is occasionally quoted and 
really has as much value as applied to living condi- 
tions today, as it did then. 

St. Benedict uttered his great wisdom in con- 
nection with Pilgrims or Novices who came to him 
as candidates for membership in the order which 
he founded. It is as follows: 

“If any pilgrim monk come from distant parts, 
if with wish as a guest to dwell within the monastery, 
and will be content with the customs which he finds 
in the place, and do not perchance with his lavish- 
ness disturb the monastery, but is simply content 
with what he finds, he shall be received, for as long 
a time as he desires. If, indeed, he find fault with 
anything, or expose it, reasonably, and with the 
humility of charity, the Abbot shall discuss it pru- 
dently, lest perchance God had sent him for this very 
thing. But, if he have been found gossipy, and con- 
tumacious in the time of his sojourn as guest, not 
only ought he not to be joined to the body of the 
monastery, but also it shall be said to him, honestly, 
that he must depart. If he does not go, let two stout 
monks, in the name of God, explain the matter to him.” 


Incidentally we must give St. Benedict credit for 
having a bit of practical ability and although his 
method of treating those who did not measure up to 
his standards and especially those who did not depart 
in peace, may be considered a bit hard-boiled, it was 
doubtless effective in those days as it would be now. 


The point is that if we are reasonably satisfied 
with conditions we are treated as brothers. We also 
have a right to offer constructive suggestions. On 
the other hand, if we criticize and become gossipy 
and disagreeable, the world soon finds it out and we 
are promptly ejected. This, of course, is a figurative 
expression. But it is nevertheless a fact. 

What the world wants is people who can affiliate 
and work in harmony with conditions as they find 
them. They do not necessarily need to fall into the 
ways of the multitude. It is only necessary that they 
do their missionary work and offer their criticisms 
“with the humility of charity,’ as St. Benedict states 
it, and the world accepts them, and their suggestions, 
even though they may not at once adopt the ideas 
expressed. Disagreeable fault findings will not be 
tolerated anywhere nor by anyone. If you would 
accomplish an important mission, do it in a mild and 
dignified way;—otherwise you are branded as a 
radical or even a crank. 

MADISON COOPER 





Good Company 


Learn to stand alone ;—learn to associate with the best 
minds by reading good literature; at the same time culti- 
vate a garden and grow your favorite flowers. Thus you 
may experience not only “relics of joy,” but living joys, 
and the worst storm of life that ever breaks over your 
head cannot move you from that which is good and best. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 
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Surnames that Tell Where 
Our Forefathers Lived 


UCH names as Field, Wood and Waters are common. 

They are names that describe the locality where the 
first name-bearer of the family lived. Only the anti- 
quarian really realized how almost universal these place- 
names are. 


Only a third of what everybody at once recognizes as 
place-names, tells their story plainly. Two-thirds of them 
are no longer recognizable. Good Norse, Saxon, Celtic and 
Teutonic words of five hundred or a thousand years ago 
have been dropped from our ever-changing language. Our 
names alone preserve these old, old words. If we search 
out the meanings of these obsolete words we often get 
concise word-pictures of the home surroundings of our 
forebearers. 

Thus Coombes means a deep bowl-shaped valley; and 
in such a valley in Scotland or England the first Coombes 
lived. Bradley means a broad meadow. Mowatt and 
Moffett, dwellers among steep mountains. Rockefeller 
is a man who tills rocky fields. We wonder if the first 
Rockefeller dreamed that beneath the rocks was hidden 
stores of oil that was to make descendants of his half- 
billionaires? 

Caldwell means a cold spring. Carwell is a rock spring; 
and Elwell is a covered spring; perhaps one that gushes 
out. from underneath a rock. The first Edge lived by an 
English hedge, and clipped off his h’s as well as the hedge 
tops. The first Ileffs and Elliffs lived by an island cliff. 
The first Lincoln settled by a deep, round pool, and the 
first Kilbourn lived close to a hermit’s cell or church on 
the’ banks of a small stream. 

We even know that Kilbourn, Kilpatrick and Kilmory 
lived in either Ireland or Scotland by the form of the 
prefix, just as we know that Appleton and Appleby lived 
in England hard by an apple orchard. Appleton came 
from the north of England and Appleby came from the 
south part of the same kingdom. 

Again, Endicott means the last house on the street. 
Hobson is the son of a man who lived on the “hob” or 
rounding rise of a hill. Mendenhall means the well- 
fortified hall that stands in a hog pasture,—and that is 
getting it down to a pretty fine point. Yonds and Yonce 
and Yance means a far-off neighbor whose home is just 
in sight from the road, and that is getting it down pretty 
well also. 

Etalind is one dwelling in the linwood, while Edelyn is 
one “by the deep pool.” An honored Southern name is 
Waddy, which commemorates those bold headlands that 
face the wild Maelstrom, that noted whirlpool off the 
Norway coast. Buttes means a place where archers used 
to meet to shoot at a target. Carse is a lowland in Scot- 
land which borders on a river. Colgrove is a wooded bluff, 
and Colburn is a rocky bluff that faces a river. Kyle is 
a deep gully. Fisk has a long definition and one that tells 
alot. It is “one born on an estate of a rebel whose domain 
has been confiscated to the crown.” 


Doctor Buckley, once a most eminent Methodist divine, 
had ancestors who lived where the “bucks” or Silver 
Birches grew along the meadow side. True to his name, 
Dr. Buckley used the birch freely on all those who dis- 
agreed with him. Oliver Wendall Holmes’ forefathers 
lived on small islands. Louise M. Alcott, author of “Little 
Women” and “Little Men,” came from ancestors who built 
their cottage close to an Alder tree. James Russell 
Lowell’s people had a home by a hill spring. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s name ties together her own Beecher 
fathers who lived among the Beeches, and her husbands’ 
fathers whose humble home centuries ago was hard by a 
stow or stoke, which was a stockade of piles, heavy timbers 
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that were driven deep into the earth to make a high, solid 
wall that would keep out marauders of those fighting 
feudal days. 


Frank Stockton, the author of “The Lady or the Tiger,” 
had ancestors who also took refuge at a stockade. The 
poet Aldrich’s family lived on a ridge covered with Alder 
trees. The historian Ridpath’s ancestors lived by a “ride 
path,” i. e. a bridle path in a part of the country too wild 
and sparsely settled for regular roads. The historian 
Bancroft’s progenitors were in as wild a locality. The 
name means “The woods infested with bandits.” The 
name of Edward Eggleston, the author of the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, denotes a “ton” or fenced in enclosure 
nearby an Eagle’s nesting place. 


These names all go to prove that many of the most 
famous names had but a humble beginning. 


LAURA S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 
EpitTor’s Notre :— 


What Mrs. La Mance has told us above is surely not floriculture or even 
horticulture, but folk-lore and history always intrigue me, and as the origin 
of names joes likewise, I was impelled to accept this article for that reason. 
I think very many people are interested in the origin of names. 

There is another origin of names which is not based on locality except 
that the Virginia penal colonies sent out many people to different parts of 
the states whose names were based largely on the trade which they pursued. 
While not all names indicating trades or occupations, originated from the 
penal colonies, quite a good many were, but some of the crimes for which 
the convicts were sent to the colonies in those days were very trivial and 
almost ridiculous and the occupation-names need be no reflection. However, 
this is another story and can be told in full at another time. 





Nature Songs for Children 


A READER has suggested that now that the Old 

Songs Department has been discontinued, that a 
new department could take its place to advantage 
with title somewhat similar or the same as the head- 
ing of this article. 

But, how to locate the proper nature songs? I ask 
all my readers to lend a hand. I have Dr. Liberty H. 
Bailey’s little book of verses, entitled “Wind and 
Weather,” and those who have this book might offer 
suggestions as to which of these poems can best be 
used for the purpose. Also those who have sugges- 
tions along this line and can locate a source of supply 
of songs will be doing real missionary work by taking 
an interest in the subject. Don’t forget that original 
poems are not wanted in this case. What I want is 
the older nature songs; and they need not necessarily 
be songs. If they are good, catchy rhyme, and have 
a bit of jingle or swing to them, they need not really 
be songs. What is wanted is something that children 
can follow and understand. 


And in this connection I don’t mind pointing out, 
that in about three cases out of four, older readers are 
as likely to take an interest in the nature songs for 
children, as the children themselves. I have found 
that material written for children often has a greater 
appeal to adults than some of the material which is 
intended for mature minds. Writers often make a 
mistake in writing “over the heads” of average read- 
ers; and this is no criticism of the readers. I, for one, 
as an average reader of THE FLOWER GROWER will 
admit that I am better satisfied when prose writers, 
poets, or song writers, tell their story in readily un- 
derstood phrases and not by means of complicated 
and vague expressions needing heavy mental proc- 
esses to figure out. This is perhaps a little beside the 
mark, but still it has a bearing on the general subject 
of ““Nature Songs for Children.” I just wanted to say 
that it is more than probable that the grown-ups will 
be as well pleased with nature songs for children, as 
they would with songs or poems embellished with a 
higher type of literary framing. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 
THE ORIGINAL OF JOHNNY SANDS 


A REGULAR carillon of bells, one by one, has been set 

ringing in the depths of my memory by the appearance 
in the Old Songs column, of “Johnny Sands.” The orig- 
inal, doubtless, of the song as contributed, is the verse of 
Thomas Hood, and a word of him is not out of place. 

Thomas Hood was born May 3, 1845, in England. He 
was at first an engraver, and at his engraving bench 
learned to depict life with an unswerving hand, before he 
began to paint word pictures. This gave him a restraint 
that might well be emulated by several writers since, to 
put it mildly, he will be remembered, while labor reform 
is still needed, by his “Song of the Shirt.” 

With this little prelude I submit what is considered 
the original: 


JOHNNY SANDS 


A man once had a scolding wife— 

A most uncommon thing in life— 

His days and nights were spent in strife 
Unceasing. 


Her tongue went glibly all day long; 

Sweet contradiction was her song, 

And all the poor man said or did was wrong 
And ill done. 

Once, walking by a river’s side, 

In melancholy tone, “Dear wife” he cried, 
“No more let feuds our peace divide! 

I’ll end them! 


“Weary of life and quite resigned 

To drown myself I’ve made my mind, 
So tie my hands as fast behind 

As can be.” 


With eager haste the dame complies, 
While joy stands glistening in her eyes. 
Already in her thoughts he dies 

Before her. 


“Yet while I view the rolling tide 


Nature revolts. Beside I woutd not be a suicide 
And die thus. 


“It would be better far, I think, 

While close I stand upon the brink, 
You push me in. Nay, never shrink 
But do it!” 

To give the blow the more effect 

Full twenty yards she runs direct 

And did what she should least expect 
She should do. 

He steps aside himself to save, 

And souse she dashes in the wave, 
And gives what ne’er before she gave— 
Much pleasure. 

“Dear husband, help! I sink!” she cried. 
“I would but thou my hands have tied! 
God help you!” 


Mrs. S. O. SCUDDER, (Calif.) 





High Wages and “Good Times” 


HENRY FORD has accomplished a vast amount of 

good in his experience as a manufacturer. He 
was the first man to set $5.00 per day as the minimum 
wage that he would pay anyone employed in his work. 
This was so long ago now that it seems like ancient 
history. But just now Henry is reducing the price of 
his product and increasing the wages of his em- 
ployees. The question is, will it work? Only time 
can answer. It is surely a dangerous philosophy and 
although we are living in different times than ever 
before experienced, there are several fundamental 
principles of business which are the same now as 
ever. Increased wages mean increased purchasing 
power, and an increased market for products; and 
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theoretically, at least, it would seem that this may be 
developed without limit. Just where it will arrive 
in practice we may see very soon. 

If I were a mud-slinger, I would say something 
which would not be complimentary to Henry Ford 
and his present policy, but Henry has done so much 
good, and is withal such a good philosopher, and is so 
thoroughly unselfish in his ideas and ideals, that it is 
best that we give his policy time to work out and see 
where it lands him. 

If you have a bent for intricate problems, figure 
this out to suit yourself ;—make a memorandum of 
it; put that memorandum away where you can lay 
your hands on it a few years hence. 

There is really such a thing as too much pros- 
perity :—Indigestion may possibly result from over- 
eating of a wholesome food. 

MADISON COOPER 





More “Missionary Work” 


AS I HAVE been telling my readers from time to 
time, the distribution of large numbers of bulbs, 
as I have distributed them to all parts of the world 
nearly, and especially all over the United States, has 
done a vast amount of missionary work not only for 
Gladiolus growers but for those interested in other 
branches of horticulture. I have induced many people 
who would never have thought of growing flowers, 
to start in the game and once people get going with 
the Gladiolus they add a lot of other things to’ their 
hobby. Here is what a friend up in my old state of 
Minnesota has to say about this missionary work: 
“You are doing a rea! missionary work, not only 
for commercial growers but for those who love flowers 
and who would grow them but do not know how. You 
are the one who puts many flower lovers on the right 
track and I can vouch for this as you put me on the 
right track toward growing Gladiolus, and here is how 
you did it: 
“About four years ago a friend of mine sent for 
THE FLOWER GROWER, receiving the 120 bulbs of Le 
Marechal Foch in the combination offer at $3.00. 
When the bulbs were in full bloom we all admired 
them, as none had seen such Gladiolus before. That 
encouraged my friend to buy all kinds of bulbs and he 
has spent much money for Gladiolus since. I also 
bought some myself the next Spring, and I paid out 
to Gladiolus growers more than $25.00. 
“Today when I read your article about missionary 
work I was interested and I may say that you are a 
real missionary among the flower growers, and you 
have put me in line of a flower lover. My sincere 
thanks to the Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


The above is a rather long story but it gives the 
experiences of one man. I am not printing all his 
letter by any means. He tells incidentally of finding 
a sport among the Foch, and he thinks it is going to 
be a world beater. 


I have sent out from this little hamlet up here 
in Northern New York many thousands of packages 
of bulbs to every state in the Union. This, I consider 
the best kind of missionary work not only for com- 
mercial growers but for the people whom I induce 
to grow flowers and who perhaps would never have 
understood the value of flower growing as a hobby 
or avocation. Incidentally I have induced many of 
these people to read THE FLOWER GROWER and have 
thus bettered their outlook on life in a most decided 
manner. , 

MADISON COOPER 
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Eating: Its Effect on the Mind 


HY should we spend so much time discussing the 

subject of eating? The answer is: Because people 
spend much time and thought on this subject. Although 
it is necessary that man obtain nourishment to prolong 
life, yet we find the matter of eating has also become a 
basis for a very lucrative business which induces man to 
overeat. 

The matter of overeating is one of great importance. 
How can overeating affect the mind, and lessen our ability 
to grasp knowledge and discern readily, matters of 
principle? 

Great truths and great opportunities are often lost 
because a mind is poisoned by overeating. Carelessness 
causes one to overeat. It is very easy to indulge in this 
habit, because in this day and age everything is being 
done to tempt the eye and tickle the palate. Probably our 
greatest foes are sweet candies and tempting sweet goods 
from the bakery. 

We are often served a tempting meal in which there 
are several dishes offered. We eat to the limit. When 
the desert is served we have already eaten too much, but 
we eat the dessert just the same. It is now that the 
fullness of head, and the all-gone feeling is realized. The 
blood rushes to the stomach, leaving our brain and other 
parts poorly nourished. This may be a cause of con- 
stipation. Much poison is formed in the body, thus readily 
affecting the mind. 

When we are in this condition, it is easy to go to 
sleep and lose ambition. We cannot read or listen to 
lectures and sermons. We probably are not able to settle 
serious questions or questions of principle; neither are 
we able to judge readily between right and wrong. Surely 
it pays to be careful in our eating. 

Let us eat to keep body and mind alert, thus giving 
us a clear mind with which we will be able to decide any 
question, even to eternal life. May we ever be able to show 
a healthy mind and body because of good common sense 
in our eating. 

HAROLD HOLYOKE, (in Life and Health) 





An Old Florist’s Opinion 


READER from Missouri, in writing about club- 

bing rates on subscriptions, tells a little incident 
of contact with a florist of her town, which is as 
follows: 


“I was visiting with an aged florist at our flower 
show, who has been in the perennial and cut flower 
business for years and remarked that I did not know 
half as much about flowers as I would like to know. 
He said, ‘Lady neither do I, but I take one of the 
best flower magazines in the world.’ 

“IT asked him what it was, and he replied, ‘THE 
FLOWER GROWER, published at Calcium, N.Y.’ 

“IT asked why he liked it and he said, ‘The whole 
paper is made up of other people’s experiences and 
that is the only real education there is, after all.’ He 
then added, ‘That Editor just suits me’.” 


An increasing number of people who are real 
students, and who know how to read to some purpose, 
are getting in touch with THE FLOWER GROWER; and 
what is more, they are staying in touch with it. The 
proportion of subscribers who renew promptly is 
probably larger than any other similar publication; 
and a very encouraging feature of this prompt re- 
newal is the fact that many readers renew for three 
and five-year periods. 


—(THE EDITOR) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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ECENTLY, while engaged in compiling some genea- 

logical records, I had occasion to visit a town near 
which I lived for a time when a boy, and stroll through 
a cemetery in which many of my youthful friends are 
buried. Meeting the caretaker, he accompanied me, point- 
ing out the monuments and markers at the graves of cer- 
tain persons more or less prominent, that he thought I 
might have remembered. 

“There,” he said, “is the grave of 
mentioning the name of a man who had been one of the 
community’s leading citizens during his lifetime, who had 
held important public offices and was held in high esteem 
at the time of his death. I was both surprised and shocked 
to notice that although the man had been dead for fifteen 
or twenty years, no tombstone or marker of any kind had 
yet been erected to his memory. This seeming neglect, to 
my mind was unpardonable, for I knew that his widow 
who inherited his property, and his daughter who married 
a millionaire, were amply able to provide a suitable me- 
morial that would perpetuate his memory, add beauty to 
the cemetery, and reflect deserved respect for a worthy 
husband and father. 


” 





By all means build that concrete Lily Pool this Sum- 
mer, but why not first take a trip over to the old burying 
ground and see if grandfather’s and grandmother’s head- 
stones are still standing erect. If they should be found 
leaning over and in need of a new foundation, I am sure 
the Lily Pond will appear far more beautiful if it is the 
cement man’s later job. 

I would certainly approve the purchase of that Rolls- 
Royce this Spring if you can afford it; but be sure that, 
if she abides not still in the flesh, there has first been 
erected some kind of a marker at the grave, bearing the 
name of that dear old mother who gave you your life at 
the risk of her own. 

If these hints should happen to bring a pang of remorse 
to some recalcritant who deserves rebuke for deliberate 
neglect, or if they shame some procrastinator to a sense of 
duty, they have not been written in vain. 


What’s one less diamond on an already over-bejeweled 
finger, where it can be worn for only a few fleeting years, 
but which, if sacrificed for some worthy cause or noble 
deed, may glitter far more brightly in the sparkling diadem 
of reward throughout the hoped for eternal hereafter? 


There are, I know, many dear souls who, as much as 
they wish it, cannot afford to purchase memorials of 
granite, and who must be content to “say it with flowers.” 
To all such I have only sympathy and no word of censure. 
Whatever rebuke these lines may carry is not for such. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





There is one glaring, obvious fact which we would like 
to bring to the attention of people, and that is the lack of 
balance that, on the average, exists with regard to phys- 
ical activity and food consumption at the various decades 
of life. Up to about age 35, physical activity is fairly 
manifest in most people who have to earn a living, although 
there may be periods of distressing lethargy even in youth 
if unsupervised and unprodded. On the average, however, 
we may safely assume that physical activity wanes per- 
ceptibly after 35. But has anyone ever noticed any wan- 
ing of appetite or food consumption at the later age periods 
of life? Only in rare instances.—(How to Live) 
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A New Angle on Rose-Growing 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


papers on Roses in THE FLOWER 

GROWER must have noticed a 
tendency on my part tc break away 
from accepted methods and dicta, and 
to try to set up some sort of a stand- 
ard of American Rose-growing, by 
Americans, in America, for America. 
For several generations of slow Rose 
progress we have had most of our 
literature, nearly all of our varieties, 
and a large part of our ideals, from 
abroad. What we did work out for 
ourselves tended all too considerably 
to what I call the “should” school; that 
is, it included dogmatic statements to 
be accepted as the law of the Medes 
and the Persians! 

Many of these dogmatisms have had 
to be examined in the light of experi- 
ence, reason, and mental liberty, and 
some of them have been completely 
junked. For example, because some- 
one sometime planted a budded out- 
door-grown Rose two or three inches 
deeper than it grew in the nursery, 
and found later that a new set of roots 
developed above the bud, of the vari- 
ety represented by the bud, there 
went out the direction always to plant 
Roses that way. True, these direc- 
tions varied in different catalogues, 
from an inch above the union to two 
and three inches. Not one of them 
ever spoke of examining the Rose to 
see what had happened to the original 
understock. It remained for some of 
us heretics to do this, and we found, 
in every case, that what happened with 
this extra-deep planting was nearly or 
altogether to kill the understock pre- 
pared by the nurseryman to give pros- 
perity to the plant above, and substi- 
tute a weakly plant on its own roots. 
Therefore, we came back to sanity and 
have urged, and now urge, the plant- 
ing of budded Roses at the level they 
grew in the nursery. 

Some designing tradesmen who 
sell greenhouse-grown little own-root 
plants came out, and yet come out, 
with a howl about the “wild” Roses 
that resulted if any other plants were 
taken than their own delicate little 
slips. So sprang up the hokum state- 
ment that budded Roses were unsafe 
because of the “wild sprouts.”* Ex- 
perience has interfered with this 
hoary lie. It is true that an occa- 
sional shoot of the understock does 
appear, but always with leaves and 
aspect so different that anyone who is 
fit to have a Rose in his or her garden, 
and who is giving reasonable care to 
that Rose, would immediately see it 
and could as quickly remove it. In- 


*Said to constantly arise from the understock, 
smothering the variety planted. 


em who have followed these 


cidentally, the “‘wild Rose” statement 
is not based on the facts. The well- 
known Manetti is a cultivated variety 
which originated in Italy. The largely- 
used Ragged Robin is a fine old vari- 
ety. called Gloire des Rosomanes, 
blooming beautifully ‘on its own.” 
The new and apparently quite desir- 
able understock called Odorata, par- 
ticularly useful for Roses of the 
Pernetiana type, proves to be an old 
Chinese garden variety, Fun Jwan Lo. 
It is true that the Multiflora under- 
stock in the best practice is grown 
from seed, and these are the only true 
wildings in American practice. In 
England the favorite “brier” stock is 
said to be dug from the hedge-rows 
of the Sweet Brier. But we are not in 
England. 

Another of these bits of wisdom 
that could very well be disregarded 
was the English practice of extra 
deep preparation for Rose-planting. 
Never less than two feet, preferably 
three feet, and if one wanted to do 
well by his Roses, four feet, was the 
preparation required. When I think 
of the difficulty of getting enough good 
animal manure, and then think of the 
prescriptions for burying it two feet 
under ground, I lose all my good 
temper! Never have I found the roots 
of a Hybrid Tea Rose below eighteen 
inches, and the old preparation stunt, 
therefore, was simply a waste of good 
material. A lot of us cranks have in- 
sisted, and proved out, that eighteen 
inches of honest, careful preparation, 
with good soil, above any drainage 
required to rapidly carry off water, 
was all that good Rose-growing needed. 
A picturesque Australian friend, Dr. 
Tom Guthrie, who visited Breeze Hill, 
told me how he had proved by actual 
experiment that the deep preparation 
was a real disadvantage. This change, 
then, of ground preparation has made 
it possible for many people to have 
good Roses who could not endure the 
expense or perform the labor required 
to dig a grave every time a Rose was 
to be planted! 


New I have mentioned these specific 
items in order that I could further 
emphasize the desirability of taking 
a new angle on Rose-growing in 
America. I receive very many letters 
asking for standard lists of Roses for 
various localities. The answer is in- 
variably that I do not know of any 
such lists that are dependable, and this 
I say after scanning the frank and 
critical reports printed in the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual each year from all 
parts of the country, and particularly 
included in “The Proof of the Pud- 
ding,” which is probably the best va- 
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Rose,—-variety Gloire des Rosomanes 


riety survey available anywhere in the 
world. Here it appears that, outside 
of certain generalizations, Roses are 
intensely local in their disposition to 
prosper. Certain varieties may suc- 
ceed admirably in my garden and may 
hang fire lamentably in another. 

What is the answer, then, to the im- 
possibility of making Rose-prescrip- 
tions that are honest? It is that 
starting Rose-growing, if it be 
thought best, with a few thoroughly 
dependable and universal varieties like 
Radiance and its sports, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Gruss an Teplitz, and so on, 
any real Rose lover fit to have Roses 
would certainly experiment for him- 
self—or usually for herself—getting 
new varieties and trying out their 
adaptability. 

So intensely local is this rose-pref- 
erence situation that I have found in 
my own Breeze Hill garden certain 
varieties which we were about to dis- 
card because they were too flimsy to 
keep on with, come to a desirable pros- 
perity when planted in shelter and 
shade—again contrary to one of the 





Rose,—variety Multiflora 
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old dicta inherited from abroad. So 
it seems to me I may profitably urge 
for 1930 the taking of this new angle 
of Rose-thought, the extending of 
Rose-experimentation, and the enjoy- 
ing of Rose-adventuring; for that is 
what it is. 

One man in Texas has written of 
the uselessness and folly of planting 
in his vicinity any other Roses than 
the three Radiances, Francis Scott 
Key, and Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria. 
Almost on the next page in the 1930 
Annual another Texan comes through 
with a statement of her enjoyment and 
advantage in growing easily a large 
number of other varieties. She had 
hit the new angle and was getting 
fun out of it. Moreover, she did not 
expect continuous and even success. 
I have heard of some children in a 
large family being better than other 


children, and I know that is true in 
the Rose family. 

Thoughtful, worthwhile Rose-lovers 
will consequently constitute themselves 
as local experiment stations, and find 
out the Rose-facts which best fit their 
environment. They can to advantage, 
if they care to read the experiences 
in the American Rose Annual, save 
some time, but even if membership 
in the American Rose Society is not 
taken, with consequent access to the 
Annual, it will cost only two or three 
times as much to disregard experi- 
ence and work out one’s own Rose- 
adventures through the familiar and 
not always painful trial-and-error 
method. 

I hope FLOWER GROWER folks will 
go to it on the new angle, the better 
angle, and have in this 1930 year the 


. best Rose-experience they ever had. 





My Method of Hybridizing Roses 


BY, A. O. SNODDY, (Ohio) 


OSES are “crossed” by placing 
ripe Rose pollen upon the re- 
ceptive Rose stigma. 

In the case of many Roses this is 
brought about naturally by pollen 
falling from the anthers onto the stig- 
matic surface or through its trans- 
portation to the stigma by insects or 
the wind. 

The readiness with which Roses ac- 
cept pollen varies: For instance, I 
have never seen a blossom on the 
Prairie Rose (Setigera) which was 
not followed by a seed vessel (hip) 
well-filled with seed; whereas I have 
never seen a hip on the old Rose 
Harrison's Yellow, nor have I ever 
been able to get it to accept any va- 
riety of Rose pollen I have used. 

The artificial fertilization of Roses 
is a very simple operation and may be 
earried out as follows: 

Select a Rosebud which is just be- 
ginning to open and pull the petals 
gently apart until the anthers and 
stigma are exposed. With sharp scis- 
sors remove the petals and every 
anther taking care not to injure the 
stigma. The Rose is now ready to 
be pollinated. There are many ways 
in which the pollen for this work may 
be collected, for instance, some days 
before the pollen is to be used the 
anthers may be collected, spread out 
on a piece of glazed paper and allowed 
to dry in a cool airy place. The pollen 
which is shed may be swept into an 
envelope and kept until wanted. Some 
eminent Rose breeders think that Rose 
pollen should not be kept in a stop- 
pered container for any length of time. 
I store mine in Petri dishes, in a 
desiccator over calcium chloride, 
though such elaborate apparatus is 
by no essential. 

If one does not prepare the pollen 
in advance, pollen from a ripe anther 
may be dusted on the stigma of the 
emasculated Rose, though I generally 


fail to find ripe pollen when I want it. 

In case one uses the previously col- 
lected pollen it may be transferred 
from its container to the stigma with 
a small camel’s hair brush, the tip of 
a finger, or in many other obvious 
ways. Since I use the Petri dish I 
often bend the Rose over and dab the 
stigma in the pollen in the dish. If 
the ripe anther is used all that is 
necessary is to rub some of the pollen 
from it onto the stigma. 

In any case the thing to do is to 
get pollen on, and to keep it there until 
the stigma accepts it. 

For this reason the pollen-covered 
stigma ought to be protected from 
the wind and rain and this is readily 
done by tying it up in a small paper 
sack much as grapes are bagged. The 
Rose should now be given a numbered 
tag and a record of what you have 
done put down in your notebook. Do 
not expect to remember what you did 
in the Spring when you come to 
gather seed in the Fall; as, if you do, 
you will find, I think, that you do not 
remember the parentage of your seed. 

Do not be discouraged if you ruin 
the first few buds you attempt to 
emasculate as a little practice will soon 
allow you to operate without doing any 
damage and do not content yourself 
with one or two buds. Do them by 
the dozens and work on several dif- 
ferent days, for unless you are deal- 
ing with a Rose which sets seeds with 
ease, you will be disappointed. 

For example: Of over 100 “crosses” 
I made, using Pauls Scarlet Climber 
for seed parent, not one resulted in 
seed; and not over 25 per cent of the 
“crosses” made, using the Climber Dr. 
Van Fleet for seed parent gave seed. 

On the other hand, using Setigera 
for seed parent, nearly every “cross” 
was successful and resulted in seed. 

If your fertilization has been suc- 
cessful, the seed will be ready to 
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harvest in the Fall or Winter depend- 
ing upon the variety. I plant the 
seed as soon as they are harvested. 





Roses in Spring 


N MOST seasons the new shoots get 

sadly crippled with late spring frosts, 
and anything to avoid this is welcome. 
A few days of warmth, and maybe rain 
also, will start the trees, and the new 
growth will come on rapidly. Probably 
not nearly enough attention is given to 
the thinning of new growths while yet 
small. It generally happens that far 
too many start, and the small number 
being the more promising, should be en- 
couraged. The grower may do this by 
rubbing away useless and thickly-placed 
ones, for if left, anything superfluous 
makes little headway, and only provides 
a harbor for insect pests. It is advis- 
able, for example, to take away those 
shoots likely to grow to the centre of the 
tree, referring to a standard or a bush, 
and which would in time only tend to 
crowding such tree. If thinning be done 
early a great deal is given in the way 
of light and air to the proper develop- 
ment of the more important new 
branches. The Climbers, again, are all 
the better for being duly thinned, for in 
the majority of cases these are over- 
burdened with shoots, so much so that a 
crowded mass is the eventual reward, 
and trusses of flowers in an indifferent 
state of development. 

In Spring it is rare not to escape the 
attacks of green aphis, and here a care- 
ful cultivator anticipates harm to the 
growth by syringing with one of the 
many Rose washes advertised. The taste 
that these leave is not liked by the 
green-fly, which is thus kept at bay. 
The Rose has much to contend with in 
the way of insects detrimental to its 
well-being, and besides aphis, a spring 
enemy is the worm in the bud. This 
attacks the bloom in the infant stages, 
but fortunately the grower may easily 
determine its whereabouts by the curl 
of the point of a young growth. It locks 
the young leaves together. Washes will 
not touch it, and the only way, therefore, 
for the grower is to carefully unfasten 
the leaves with the fingers, then catch 
and destroy the worm or grub. 


There should be no need for moisture 
at the roots, in the case of established 
trees, so early in the year; yet there 
may be instances where climbing plants, 
for example, are so placed that rains 
have not reached them the whole Winter. 
It is obvious that such will require at- 
tention. Freshly-planted ones, however, 
may well be assisted. I mean trees put 
in since late Autumn. It is not so 
much at the roots that moisture would 
do good as sprinkling water on the sur- 
face in dry weather. A young shoot of 
a Rose draws but little on the roots be- 
fore it is 2 inches or 3 inches long. It 
is before that time that cutting winds 
play such havoc. Hoeing, again, is a 
small matter, but an important detail. 
This keeps the surface of the earth open 
for air, besides, of course, freeing it 
from little seedling weeds, so that it can 
scarcely be done too often. 

I recently visited an establishment 
where Roses are cultivated under glass 
for the sale of cut blooms. If one thing 
struck me more than another this was 
the strict regard to cleanliness. Not an 
insect was to be seen, nor dead leaf nor 
weed, and not a superfluous growth. If, 
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therefore, it pays a grower for sale to be 
thus careful in small matters, so any 
cultivator for the love of the thing might 
well follow such. 


By the way, one may note the fine 
character of the new Rose, America, as 
seen in glasshouses. It is a superb pink 
flower, and if the variety does equally 
well outside it will be much in demand. 
Another superb sort under glass is the 
yellow Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
Flowers, so accounts read, have lately 
been exhibited in America with stems 
6 feet and upwards in length. The cul- 
ture there must differ somewhat from 
that of this side in some essential, for 
we do not attempt such measurements, 
if, indeed, the blossoms themselves be 
not wanting in size. 


Another method of culture noted lately 
is a batch of the white Druschki, the 
plants of which had been taken from the 
open ground and potted. This was done 
last Autumn. The new growth is com- 
ing along slowly in a cool greenhouse; 
advancing well, too, and promising buds 
denote fine flowers a little later on. This 
plan of Rose-growing could be easily 
copied by many an owner of a green- 
house, the only thing to avoid the first 
year, at any rate, being quick forcing 
into bloom. Roses under glass are prob- 
ably neglected by the general gardener. 
This may, however, be a commendable 
culture, more especially in these times, 
when most folk select subjects which 
do not require a great deal in the way 
of fuel. 


SurRREY—(in Gardening Illustrated— 
English) 





Pruning Roses 


pd THE Spring cut out all streaked 
or yellowed wood, as well as dead 
wood. In cold climates good garden- 
ers cut back strong-growing Teas and 
Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals 
a half or more in the Spring, to in- 
duce a quick and strong growth. 
Where Winters are mild, or no Win- 
ters at all, cut back, somewhat less 
severely, in October or November, for 
late Winter and early Spring bloom. 


Half-ripened wood is just in the 
right condition to root readily, and 
cuttings can be rooted readily. South 
of the Ohio River it is a favorite 
practice to sink cuttings in the 
ground, leaving but a single eye above 
ground. Over that invert a glass 
tumbler or small glass jar and leave 
it there over Winter. In Spring 
nearly every cutting will be rooted. 
This is not recommended to rose 
growers in Florida. They root readily 
enough, but our Roses do best grafted 
on certain disease-resistant root- 
stocks. At least our authorities all 
tell us so. Some one hinted that this 
is propaganda, to keep people from 
rooting their own Rose stock and thus 
keeping the florists’ prices up. I do 
not think so. Our Grapes have to 
be grafted for the same reason. 


Those who cut their Roses as they 
open, and cut plenty of stem, keep 
their Roses in good growing trim 
without a necessity of an annual prun- 
ing in this southland. 


LorA S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 
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Planting Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


ceptable on any table; they are 
easily grown, and the orderly 
rows add to the appearance of the gar- 
den. There is no reason why any real 
garden shouldn’t furnish the family 
with an abundant supply of this first 
fruit of the season. 
Almost any soil will grow Straw- 
berries if it will grow any garden 


po enetehogpenpen are highly ac- 


crop. Sandy soils, clay soils, and 
medium loams all produce’ good 
berries. The Strawberry appreciates 


a fertile soil, however; and if the land 
is not already in a state of high fer- 
tility some fertilization will be useful. 

Ordinarily, the biggest crops are 
grown on land that is well-manured 
and there is no better way to fertilize 
Strawberries. It is possible to over- 
fertilize Strawberries, but it isn’t 
often done. The yield is more likely 
to be reduced by underfeeding. Once 
a Strawberry plant becomes estab- 
lished, it throws out runners and 
grows rapidly and a good supply of 
plant food through the Summer is 
necessary for good growth and a high 
yield. 

The soil should be prepared for 
Strawberries as for any other crop. 
If it can be worked and loosened until 
the plants can be set with the hands 
and without trowel or dibble, so much 
the better. Prepare the soil as you 
would if you were going to plant 
small, rare seeds. Strawberries will 
grow without such coddling but they 
respond to it and are worth the at- 
tention. 


GETTING PLANTS 


Good plants may be had in almost 
any neighborhood, but experienced 
gardeners insist upon getting some- 
thing more than just strawberry 
plants. There are dozens of kinds, 
and if the gardener has a preference 
he should search until he finds the 
desired variety. Be discriminating 
and add to the pleasure you get from 
that little plot you call your garden. 

There is an advantage in getting 
plants from some source near by.» The 
less time that elapses the better, be- 
tween the time when the plants are 
dug and the time when they are re- 
set. Strawberry plants are very sensi- 
tive to drying, in particular, and need 
to be guarded carefully when out of 
the ground, for the tops turn off 
moisture rapidly and the roots lose a 
good deal directly. It is best to have 
plants shipped when the soil is ready 
to receive them. It is still better to 
get the plants somewhere within driv- 
ing distance and reset them the day 
they are dug. 

Once the desired variety is estab- 
lished it is easy to get new plants from 
the old bed. Only strong-rooted run- 
ner plants should be used. New beds 
may be started with plants too small 
to be of any value as berry producers, 
but that constitutes a handicap. The 
usual method is to walk down the rows 
and take up with a trowel the plants 
selected for transplanting. This makes 
it possible to thin out places where 
plants stand too close together, but 
it must disturb the roots of the plants 
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left to fruit. Probably it is better in 
the end to take up part of the row 
with the spading fork, throwing away 
the old plants with dark roots and the 
small plants with poor roots and re- 
taining only the best. This certainly 
saves more of the root systems and it 
leaves the rest of the fruiting bed un- 
disturbed. 


Strawberry plants are not expensive 
and many gardeners buy plants each 
year from some plant grower near by. 
That saves the fruiting bed and often 
results in better plants, in which event 
it certainly is worth while. 


PLANTING DISTANCES 


Strawberries are sometimes grown 
in hills, when the plants are set eight 
inches to a foot apart and al! runners 
are removed. More often they are 
grown in narrow matted rows. For 
matted rows we set Howards fifteen 
to eighteen inches apart, in rows three 
and a half feet apart, and let the 
runner plants set where they will until 
the rows are two feet or so in width. 
Sometimes the runner plants are set, 
as they appear, at intervals of six to 
eight inches until the row has reached 
the desired width, then all later plants 
are destroyed. This obviates crowd- 
ing and results in better berries. 


The planting distance should be 
varied to suit the variety and the 
method of culture, as well as the time 
of setting. If the plants are set as 
early in Spring as the soil can be pre- 
pared, they may be spaced at a maxi- 
mum distance with confidence that 
they will fill in the rows. When set 
later, however, or in a dry soil, they 
should be set closer together. Late- 
set plants usually start slowly and if 
the soil drys out much before they 
become well-established they may 
make few runner plants. Vigorous 
varieties naturally make more new 
plants than weaker ones, and should 
be spaced accordingly. 

A little experience with a variety 
will enable a gardener to get the dis- 
tance about right. It is perhaps 
better to plant a little close than too 
far apart, for the rows may be thinned 
in late Summer and crowding elimi- 
nated in that way. 


SETTING THE PLANTS 


The strawberry plant has a short 
stem to which the leaves are attached. 
The plants should be set so this stem 
is about level with the surface of the 
ground when the soil settles. If the 
roots are exposed the plant will not 
grow properly, and it may die when 
the dry weather of Midsummer comes. 

A common fault in setting Straw- 
berries is to leave the plant in a de- 
pression which the first rain fills with 
earth, covering the crown. A plant 
will not grow with the crown buried. 

The plants should be pruned at 
planting time to leave two or three 
center leaves only. The longer the 


plants have been out of the ground 
the more severely they should be 
should be packed 


pruned. Earth 


firmly about the roots by pressing 
horizontally rather than down, to keep 
the crown at the proper level. 


STRAWBERRY VARIETIES 


From New England to Chicago and 
south to the latitude of the Ohio 
River, the most popular variety among 
strawberry growers is Howard 17, or 
Premier. This variety is particularly 
well-suited to the purposes of the be- 
ginner. The plant is vigorous and 
sets runner plants freely and it is 
more productive than most others. The 
harvest season, too, is long—twice as 
long as that of many varieties. The 
first berries are early and Howard will 
continue to yield abundantly when 
most midseason varieties are gone. 
The berries hold their size better, too, 
toward the end of the harvest season, 
than the berries of most varieties. 


There are strawberry’ varieties 
without end, however, and many gar- 
deners prefer other sorts to Howard. 
It is always well to try other varieties 
aside from the main crop to see what 
you can do with them. New varieties 
are of particular interest, and there 
is a lot of enjoyment in yielding to 
the blandishments of the catalogue 
makers just enough to try out a few 
plants of a few varieties beside the 
tried-and-true variety that makes up 
the main planting. 

Marshall is still the standard of 
quality among Strawberries. It is a 
wonderful berry where it feels at 
home, but its range is limited and at 
best, yields are low. New York and 
Success are mild varieties that may 
be eaten by some who cannot eat the 
more acid sorts. Aroma, Gandy, and 
Senator Dunlap are popular and pro- 
ductive varieties which are standard 
and dependable in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. Klondike is the great 
berry of the South. 

If you start with one of the estab- 
lished, dependable varieties, you may 
not find a better variety in ten years 
of testing new ones, but to have some- 
thing new and different under trial 
adds so much to the fun of gardening 
that no strawberry grower should 
settle his variety problem perma- 
nently. And, of course, there is al- 
ways a chance that you may find a 
variety that really is superior. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Remove the strawberry mulch as 
soon as the plants beneath it begin to 
fade. If they have faded appreciably 
before they are noticed, try to remove 
the mulch on a cloudy day so the hot 
sun will not burn the weak leaves. 
Leave a light mulch over the plants. 
They will grow up through it and the 
berries will be borne above the mulch, 
out of contact with the soil. 


Set all small fruit plants just as 
early as the soil can be prepared. This 
is important with all plants, but par- 
ticularly so with small fruits. If the 
ground dries out much before the 
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plants become established, growth will 
be seriously interfered with. 


Write to your state agricultural col- 
lege for the latest spray schedule for 
tree fruits and let it be your guide. 
To outline pest control measures, is 
the job of an expert and you shouldn’t 
try to do it yourself. Methods are 
being improved and last year’s sched- 
ule may now be out of date. 


Spray with standard, recommended 
materials, and avoid disappointment. 
Each year sees the introduction of new 
and promising materials that prove in- 
effective or dangerous and disappear 
after a year or so. Let the other fel- 
low experiment, or better, the state 
agricultural experiment station. 


Fertilize fruit trees about the time 
they start into growth, which is sur- 
prisingly early. If you wait too long 
the effect of fertilization is greatly re- 
duced. 


Prune bramble fruits almost to 
ground level after planting. Do not 
allow them to fruit the first year, or 
succeeding crops will be reduced. A 


vigorous growth of new plants is the | 


first objective. 


If Grapes are pruned early they 
will not “bleed” so much as they will 
if pruned late, but it is better to prune 
them late than not at all. 





A Squirrel’s Sense of Smell 


NE day about Christmas time I 

was looking out of the office win- 
dow and saw a Red Squirrel running 
along on the snow crust pointing for 
a load of buckwheat hulls* which had 
recently been unloaded in bulk on the 
ground. He was-going head into the 
wind but he seemed to hesitate and 
start off at right angles, loping along 
for a few rods, when he suddenly 
stopped and again turned toward the 
pile of buckwheat hulls. He proved 
to me that his sense of smell was at 
least fairly well developed. 

I don’t just know what readers are 
going to say about this Red Squirrel 
story at Christmas time, (as Red 
Squirrels are seldom seen during that 
part of the year,) but this Red 
Squirrel was a fact. I might explain 
that our Fall here was a very bad one 
for all sorts of Wild Life and that this 
fellow may not have had his usual 
store of winter food, and the buck- 
wheat hulls perhaps smelled like some- 
thing to eat. Anyway, that is the only 
Red Squirrel I have seen anywhere 
around here this Winter, and I relate 
the incident to show that the Red 
Squirrel has a sense of smell and can 
locate his food supply by it. 


MADISON COOPER 





*I purchase these hulls at low prices from a 
nearby mill specializing in the grinding of buck- 
wheat, (and which mill formerly dumped them 
into the River,) for their humus value, as they 
have very little in the way of fertilizing elements 
otherwise. I make this explanation so that 
readers will understand why I happened to have 
buckwheat hulls by the ton lying around on the 
ground. 
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Coordination of Action Among Birds 
BY H. IRENE MAC LEAN, (Calif.) 


N THEIR work of policing the In- 
sect world, the task of each species 
of Bird is specialized, as will be 

seen when their habits are studied. 
There seems to be some sort of Bird 
for every Insect pest, even to the 
stickiest and hairiest of Worms. One 
wonders what sort of lining the crops 
of the Cuckoo, Roadrunner and some 
other kinds of Birds are provided 
with, when we read of the items on 
their bill of fare. 

In studying the subject one is so 
impressed with the orderly arrange- 
ment of this branch of “Mother 
Nature’s Housekeeping” that it is 
hard to conceive of it “just happening 
that way.” 

One class of Birds has the task of 
policing the air about us. This “Air 
Service,” which sweeps the atmos- 
pheric envelope clear-of such pests 
as Mosquitoes, Gnats and Midges, 
number among its workers Swallows 
which dart and skim above shallow 
water, fields and marshes; the Purple 
Martins which circle about our gar- 
dens; the Swifts that haunt our roofs; 
and Nighthawks, Bats, and Whippoor- 
wills that police the open country. 
They are feeding themselves while 
serving us in this capacity. 

Another branch of this service 
places themselves on fence rails, posts, 
roofs, or dead upper branches of trees, 
from which they can sally into the 
air without interference. 

Kingbirds, Pewees, Phoebes, and 
other dark, inconspicuous fly-catchers, 
sit patiently awaiting the appearance 
of Insects, when they launch into the 
air for the prey. Often they may be 
seen poising on wings over a certain 
spot waiting to dart down after some- 
thing their sharp eyes have discerned 
on the ground. The Kingbird de- 
stroys immense numbers of Robber 
Flies, or the Bee Killer, thus ridding 
the bee farmer of one of his worst 
enemies. The Kingbird’s food con- 
sists of injurious Insects such as 
Orchard Beetles, Grasshoppers, Clover 
Weevils and Horseflies. 

To the Vireos and Warblers is as- 
signed the task of keeping clean the 
foliage of the ends of the branches. 
In one season these charming migra- 
tory visitors devour countless millions 
of larvae, Plant Lice, Ants, Canker 
Worms, Flies and small Caterpillars. 
The larger Caterpillars, Gypsy Moth, 
Wireworms, Click Beetles, etc., are 
kept down by the unceasing onslaught 
of the larger Birds, such as the 
Robins, Orioles, Cuckoo, Catbirds, 
Thrashers, and many others, that keep 
up an Insect hunt from the time these 
Insects first appear until they are no 
longer active. 


Two of these Birds deserve special 
mention. The Cuckoo is an invalu- 
able ally of the farmer in the fight 
against the alarmingly destructive 
pest, the Gypsy Moth. The Cuckoo 
is not at all fastidious, and the hairy 
Caterpillars passed up by many Birds 
make up a large per cent of his diet. 

The Baltimore Oriole gleans eighty- 
three per cent of his bill of fare from 
the foliage of trees, and the fact this 
friend consumes many Beetles, Bugs, 
Wasps, Plant Lice, Grasshoppers, Lo- 
custs and Spiders should earn our 
gratitude. 

When we hear the business-like rat- 
tat-tat of the Woodpecker, we know 
that to him and his kin, together with 
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Even the tiny Hummer does 
his share of insect eating 


the Nuthatches, Brown Creepers, 
Chickadees, and Kinglets have been 
given the care of the bark of the trees. 

Countless Insects enemies. are 
buried in the ground or hidden under 
last year’s leaves and the grasses at 
the roots of the trees, which attack 
the roots of grain, clover and timothy, 

















Sparrow Hawk. Mainly beneficial 
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The Roadrunner is a great devourer of Scorpions, Beetles, Lizards 


and small Rodents. 


Can also do battle with a Rattlesnake 








The American Buzzard 


thus doing enough damage, we are in- 
formed, to pay off the national debt 
many times over. First in this per- 
petual Insect war stands the Meadow 
Lark, seventy-three per cent of whose 
diet consists of Insects. 

The Bobwhites, Blackbirds, Crows, 
Robins, Sparrows, Grouse, Plover and 
other Birds destroy enormous numbers 
of White Grubs, Army Worms, Cut- 
worms, and Grasshoppers, in the fields, 
thus counterbalancing what damage 
the Crow and Blackbirds may do to 
grain. 

The pestered farmer who must wage 
eternal warfare against weeds has the 
help of Sparrows and Finches which 
are widely distributed, and are both 
hardy and prolific. Garden weeds 
produce an enormous number of seeds 
and fifty different kinds of Birds as- 
sist the farmer as little weeders. 

There is another class of Birds 
which suffers because of the bad name 
of some of their kin, and by reason 
of this the whole family have been 
indiscriminately condemned. These 
are the Hawks and Owls. There 
are many people, even in this en- 
lightened age, who are ready to kill 
any kind of Owl or Hawk they see. 
Naturalists who have made a careful 
study of this subject, in order to help 
man as well as the maligned Birds, 
have found that only a few species of 
either Hawks or Owls are injurious to 
man. Moreover, most of them are 
declared to be really beneficial. The 
Barn Owl, for instance, is found to 
be a good mouser and destroyer of 
other rodents. Nature has supple- 


mented the work of Hawks and Owls, 


for the industrious Hawks can be seen 
beating tirelessly back and forth over 
the harvest fields and meadows by 
day, while at night the Owls slip 
silently about the orchards and nurs- 
eries in search of the rodents which 
destroy grain, produce, and young 
trees. 

Last of all comes the “Volunteer 
Health Department,” to which belong 
the Vultures, the scavengers of the 
fields; and the Gulls and kindred Birds 
which perform the same service for 
the beaches. 


Calcium, N.Y. 
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A Curious Bird Eye 


According to a taxidermist, writing 
in The Optician, the eye of the Ameri- 
can Buzzard is remarkable. We quote 
as follows: 


“In effect, it is practically as good as 
an opera glass. The Bird can screw it 
in or out, so to speak, and fit it to the 
distances across which he wants to look 
at any object. 

“The eyeball is surrounded by horny 
plates which move slightly on each 
other. The muscles at the back are so 
arranged that they can thrust the cen- 
ter of the ball of the eye out in front, 
and the pressure of these horny plates 
keeps the whole eye from being pushed 
out also. Thus the eye assumes a cone- 
like appearance from the outside. By 
relaxing this pressure and exerting these 
muscles in the opposite direction the 
front of the eye can be made flat. 

“By this means the Buzzard can, 
while flying at a great height, sweep the 
ground with his telescopic eye in search 
of food, and as he approaches the earth, 
adjust his sight so that he sees the de- 
sired object quite plainly, even when 
under his very beak.” 


DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif. 





The Starling Beneficial 


A Bulletin issued by the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says that the European Starling, 
the alien Bird that has spread from im- 
portations planted in Central Park, 
New York, nearly 30 years ago, to most 
of the states east of the Mississippi, is 
rapidly spreading westward. Examina- 
tion of the contents of more than 2,600 
stomachs of Starlings shows that as a 
destroyer of some of the farmer’s worst 
pests, it is even more energetic than 
many of our protected native Birds. 
There are local areas in which the Star- 
ling is detrimental to agriculture and 
horticulture, but there is no question in 
the minds of investigators that the in- 
fluence of the European Starling, in mod- 
erate numbers, in the United States is 
beneficial. 





Jenny Wren’s Color Scheme 


BY F. F. MURRAY, (Penna.) 


N INCIDENT told by Ex-Senator 
Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma 
relates that at one time his wife 

and himself, as poultry fanciers, ac- 
quired so many Chickens that they be- 
gan to disturb the neighborhood, and 
it was decided to dispose of all of 
them but a single pen. The question 
then arose as to which kind they 
should keep. Mrs. Gore’s choice was 
Rhode Island Reds, while the Senator 
favored Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
After much arguing, and finding that 
neither would yield, the Senator re- 
lates that, like all sensible husbands 
and wives should do in such cases, 
they decided to see if they could not 
compromise; and he further reports 
that they finally did compromise,—by 
keeping the Rhode Island Reds. 


When there is any difference of 
opinion between Sir Christopher and 
Mrs. Jenny Wren as to the choice of 
a nesting place, or the kind of feath- 
ers with which the nest is finally to 
be lined, the result of any compromise 
is like that referred to by Senator 
Gore. The comparison is all the more 
relevant when Rhode Island Reds and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks have such a 
direct relationship to the case as in 
the instance to be noted. 

The Wrens are such familiar Bird 
visitors and seasonal occupants of 
nesting apartments about our homes 
that the ways of their nesting are 
generally well known. So that it suits 
the fancy of Mrs. Jenny, any kind of 
nesting cavity will do. It may be in 
a box, a limb, a porch crevice, or in 
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such odd quarters as an old hat or 
shoe or the sleeves or pockets of an 
unused coat, hung somewhere within 
nesting reach of the Birds; but Mrs. 
Jenny will be the final arbiter both as 
to the choice of apartments and the 
material and arrangement of their 
special furnishings. There is novelty 
in having the nests in pieces of pipe, 
cans, and crockery, placed in tree forks 
or elsewhere, but the sweltering heat 
to which the Birds are subjected in 
such places imposes a needless and 
sometimes fatal amount of suffering. 

While the matter of a choice of lo- 
cation for the nest is being considered, 
Sir Christopher, singing almost con- 
tinuously, will busy himself carrying 
into possible nesting places the rougher 
material which may enter into the 
bulk of a nest,—twigs, bits of weed 
stems, strips of the inner lining of 
grapevine bark, and an occasional 
horsehair, with here and there a dab 
of the webs and cocoons of spiders 
and other insects. After the nest is 
completed and all the eggs are laid, 
he either will be so ungallant as to 
desert his mate and seek another else- 
where, or he will remain in the local- 
ity, continuing his singing and start- 
ing other nests, advancing them with 
his rough material to a stage where 
one of them may appeal to Mrs. Jenny 
as located suitably and lacking little 
to complete it and make it ready for 
the second nesting. 

The particular nests now referred 
to were located within ten feet of each 
other. No. 1 was in a box on a hop 
pole, from which, season after season, 
many broods of Wrens had gone forth. 
No. 2, nearer the ground, was on a 
grape arbor post. No. 1 was used for 
the first nesting. When the Bird Lady 
of the house began to line that nest 
she started with a feather shed by one 
of our chickens, which were Rhode 
Island Reds; and she so continued 
until the nest was lined wholly with 
feathers of that kind. This made it 
seem that in a special sense a Bird of 
ours, since in addition to the sugges- 
tion of friendliness in her choice of 
the nesting location, she might be said 
to be patronizing home products in 
her house furnishing. 

The second nesting of the season 
was in box No. 2. By chance or other- 
wise, when the lining of the nest be- 
gan, Mrs. Jenny secured a feather 
from the yard of Neighbor Battin, 
who kept a flock of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Whether or not a family con- 
troversy then occurred, of the kind to 
which Senator Gore refers, could not 
be learned; but having been started 
as stated, the color scheme was main- 
tained and carried through to a finish. 
The result was that, located within a 
few feet of each other, finished and 
used by the same Bird in the rearing 
of two broods, we had one House 
Wren’s nest in which all the feathers 
for the nest lining were furnished by 
Rhode Island Red Chickens, and an- 
other in which they were supplied 
wholly by Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
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The Jay is Inquisitive and Suspicious 


BY BENNETT B. 


HE Blue Jay -is a conspicuous 
Bird over most of the United 
States. Although many go 
South in the Fall, the number does 
not seem to lessen in the Northern 
States, since many are found through- 
out the Winter. During the nesting 














Blue Jay 


season the Bird stays well to one 
locality, but when this season is over 
he wanders about quite extensively, 
usually following the places where best 
feeding is found. 

The Jay is inquisitive and sus- 
picious; giving the alarm when a 
hunter or other enemy approaches. 
Many a bullet intended for a Deer or 
other Animal, has ended the life of a 
Jay because he gave the alarm and the 
Animal ran away. The voice is flex- 
ible, ranging from soft and musical to 
harsh screams. 

In the South many Negroes believe 
the Jay to be a representative of the 
devil, carrying tales of slander to him, 
especially concerning the Negro, as 
well as fuel with which to burn them. 
They lese no opportunity to destroy 
the Jay. 

The Bird is light-blue above; throat 
and under parts are bluish-white; 
wings and tail are darker blue barred 
with black; bill and legs are black, 
and a black band extends around the 
neck; length is between eleven and 
twelve inches. 

The nest of the Jay is large and 
clumsy and is.usually built in the 
branch of some tall tree. Four to five 
dull-olive eggs with brown spots are 
laid. 

Jays have been accused of destroy- 
ing eggs and young of other Birds 
and to a certain extent this may be 
true, but the damage is almost neg- 


SMITH, (Kans.) 


ligible. Out of 530 stomachs ex- 
amined six were found to contain some 
remains of other Birds and eggs; a 
few contained hens’ eggs. Much of 
this, however, was picked up around 
rubbish piles. Some corn, especially 
in the Fall and Winter, when it would 
be waste anyway, was found in the 
stomachs. 

The Jay is beneficial to man in that 
it destroys many injurious Insects, 
Caterpillars, Brown-tail Moths, and 
Grasshoppers. 





Tragic Fate of Our 
Bohemian Waxwing 


ga THE beginning of November we 
noticed one lovely Waxwing on our 
Mountain Ash tree, which is 30 feet 
from the house. One of her wings 
was weak and she was contented to sit 
there all day feeding and made no 
effort to move about. 

When all the berries were gone, we 
hung up an old deep pie plate full 
of mixed berries we had saved for 
such a use. About Christmas time 
she disappeared and we were afraid 
fate had been too much for her, but 
after ten days there she was back 
again with a mate. The two lived 
happily, most of the day, one on each 
side of the plate, until three days ago. 
I heard a commotion, my Canary 
scolding, and a Hairy Woodpecker 
(who was at his favorite game of 
ripping the bark of an Apple tree) 
calling, also the distressed cry of the 
Waxwing. I ran to look out of the 
window and was just in time to see a 
Pygmy Owl finish killing our wee 
friend. My husband shot it and it 
was only 6” over all, 1% inches of 
which was head, 2” smaller than the 
Waxwing. They are very bold and 
vicious. 

The little male Waxwing stayed 
around for two days, very restless 
and timid, and has now left us for the 
flock. 

Mrs. A. C. CURNOCK, (B. C.) 


Epitor’s Nore: 

The little story told above about the warfare 
which exists in all Nature may serve as a re- 
minder to bird lovers that the enemies to bird 
life among their own species is far greater than 
from animals, especially Cats which come in for 
the brunt of criticism and condemnation of people 
who imagine themselves bird lovers and who are 
perhaps bird lovers, but they are at the same 
time unbalanced Nature students in condemning 
one species or one sub-species in its warfare 
against another. 

All Nature is at war; and the strong prey om 
the weak throughout the scheme of Nature. 
Nature lovers, including bird lovers, should realize 
this fact, and not waste any unnecessary menta) 
and nervous energy in hating the Pygmy Owl 
for instance, which killed the poor Waxwing. 
That is the nature of the Owl; and while the 
man of the house was doubtless justified in shoot- 
ing the Owl, he could do it in a spirit of sports- 
manship, and without hating the Owl for carry- 
ing out the scheme of Nature of which he is a 
part. 

Study these things, friends, as they actually are, 
and not as you imagine them to be, and avoid 
hate in any way. Approach all Nature subjects 
with an open mind, and with a real love of 
Nature in al] its manifestations. 


MADISON Coorss 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.” 

—SHAKESPEARE 


N APRIL “The air bites shrewdly ; 
I it is very cold. It is a nipping and 

an eager air.” But it is garden 
time. Time to plant. Hawthorne 
wrote: “Childless men, if they would 
know something of the bliss of pa- 
ternity, should plant a seed,—be it 
Squash, Bean, Indian Corn, or per- 
haps a mere flower or worthless 
weed,—should plant it with their own 
hands, and nurse it from infancy to 
maturity, altogether by their own 
care. . . It was one of the most be- 
witching sights . . to observe a 
hill of Beans thrusting aside the soil, 
or a row of early Peas just peeping 
forth. . . Multitudes of Bees used to 
bury themselves in the yellow blos- 
soms of the Summer Squashes. . .” 

Some one must have read Haw- 
thorne’s eulogy to the Squash and 
taken the hint because a year or so 
ago, in a leading magazine, there ap- 
peared an article, illustrated by page 
photographs, about a flower garden 
of a beautiful and pretentious home 
in which was planted nothing but 
Squashes! A garden whimsical, truly. 
Squashes planted at intervals so that 
they were at all stages of growth, 
rambling over low stone walls, climb- 
ing over wide pergolas,—Squashes 
everywhere. Hawthorne wrote: 
“Speaking of Summer Squashes, I 
must say a word for their beautiful 
and varied forms. They presented an 
endless variety of urns and vases, 
shallow and deep, scalloped and plain, 
moulded in patterns which a sculptor 
would do well to copy, since Art never 
invented anything more graceful. A 
hundred Squashes in the garden were 
worthy, in my eyes at least, of being 
rendered indestructible in marble. If 
ever Providence ... should assign me 
a superfluity of gold, part of it shall 
be expended for a service of plate, or 
most delicate porcelain, to be wrought 
into shapes of Summer Squashes, 
which I will plant with my own hands. 
As dishes for containing vegetables 
they would be pecularily appropriate.” 


A garden in which is planted noth- 
ing but white flowers is another nov- 
elty and almost startling to one who 
views it for the first time by moon- 
light. It is a temptation to plant 
every color and kind, regardless of 
artistic combinations or harmonious 
blendings of different shades, but for 
sheer artistry and a striking effect 
nothing compares with mass effect of 
one color alone. 


“Reseda, cause these maladies to cease; 

Knowest thou, knowest thou who had driven 
these pullets here 

Let the roots have neither head nor foot.” 


Mignonette,— Sweet Reseda, —has 


several symbolical meanings: “To 
soothe.” “Health”’—or “Its qualities 
surpass its charms.” ‘Love Flowers,” 
it is sometimes called in France. The 
Orient is said to have given us this 
fragrant herb whose perfume makes 
it a favorite rather than its flowers. 
Anciently it was known as Reseda, 
which meaning is supposed to be de- 
rived from a word meaning “assuage,” 
because some species of Reseda. or 
Mignonette are good to allay pain. 
Pliny the historian wrote that Reseda 
would charm away many disorders and 
troubles, and that it was more effi- 
cient, if while using it, folks would 
first spit upon the ground thrice, and 
then repeat the lines quoted above. 
The odor of Mignonette is believed 
to cure certain ailments, through its 
stimulation and narcosis. Also once 
thought an antidote for snake bites 
and used for a vermifuge. Mostly 
valuable, however, for commercial pur- 
poses in making perfumes. It has 
been recorded that this plant appears 
on the armor of the House of Saxony, 
though it does not appear to have 
been so long known in Europe. 


“And the Angel bade me enter a 
waste field, and the field was barren 
and dry, save of herbs, and the name 
of the field was Ardath. And I wan- 
dered therein through the hours of the 
long night, and the silver eyes of the 
field did open before me, and therein I 
saw signs and wonders.” You may 
recall those lines in Marie Corelli’s 
book Ardath, in which is described a 
field of “silver eyes,” “creamy petals 
soft as velvet,” “strange starry blos- 
soms, which now, with sudden growth, 
covered and whitened every inch of 
ground. . . a subtle fragrance scented 
the air . .. a fragrance deliciously 
sweet, as of Violets mingled with 
Myrtle. .” One year, friends wrote 
from Arizona about seeing a beauti- 
ful sight of Desert Snow, or Gilia, 
blooming in the sands and quoted 
from the Western Flower Guide; re- 
marking, that after seeing the sight 
themselves and reading what the 
botanist had written, they were re- 
minded «ef the “fields of Ardath’’: 
“Gilia,—flower, salver form, fra- 
grant, white, an inch across, or more, 
with a brownish margin on the out- 
side.” The botanist continues: “My 
first acquaintance with this Gilia was 
rather dramatic. One morning on the 
Mojave Desert in California, we 
pitched our camp in a spot that seemed 
innocent of any floral presence. In 
the late afternoon happening to look 
from my tent door, I was startled to 
see the ground all about, white with 
myriads of expanded blossoms of this 
plant, well named ‘Evening Snow.’ 
They remained open throughout the 
night exhaling a noticeable fragrance, 
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and in the morning they folded them- 
selves up very neatly like so many 
umbrellas, to repeat their performance 


the next night. The stems were so’ 


slight and scanty of leaf that when 
the corollas were shut, the whole plant 
seemed to sink invisible into the back- 
ground of yellow desert.” 


In a book on California Wild Flow- 
ers there is a lengthy description of 
the Snow Plant which abounds in high 
altitudes, notably in the high Sierras, 
in Yosemite Valley, etc. It is claimed 
that this strange plant has become so 
famous that actually travelers come 
from all parts of the world to see it 
growing in its native surroundings. 
Though the first impression might 
naturally be the flower was white, it 
is oddly enough blood-red. Edwin 
Markham writes of it: “On higher 
levels of the mountains the Snow 
Plant pushes up like a sturdy Mush- 
room through the carpet of Pine 
needles; there among the soft browns 
of the earth and the deep green of the 
shadows, this uncouth shape sucks 
its bright scarlet from the ground 
along the edges of the receding snows. 
In shape and consistency it looks as if 
some ingenious Yankee had whittled 
it out of the heart of a Watermelon.” 

John Muir wrote: “. . It is a bright 
red, fleshy, succulent pillar that pushes 
up .. . like a gigantic Asparagus 
shoot. In a week or so it grows to a 
height of six to twelve inches. Then 
the long, fringed bracts spread and 
curl aside, allowing the twenty or 
thirty five-lobed, bell-shaped flowers to 
open and look straight out from the 
fleshy axils. It is said to grow 
through the snow; on the contrary, it 
always waits until the ground is 
warm, though with the early flowers 
it is occasionally buried or half buried 
for a day or two by spring storms. 
The entire plant—flowers, bracts, 
stems, scales, and roots—is red. But 
notwithstanding its glowing colors and 
beautiful flowers, it is singularily un- 
sympathetic and cold. Everybody ad- 
mires it as a wonderful curiosity, but 
nobody loves it. Without fragrance, 
rooted in decaying vegetable matter 
.... lonely, silent, and about as rigid 
as a graveyard monument.” 


“The flowers that bloom in the 
Spring, tra, la, have nothing to do 
in the Fall, tra, la; have nothing to 
do in the Fall.” 

—From The Mikado 


The woods were made for the hunter of dreams, 

The brooks for the fishers of song; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 

The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of a 
pine, 

And thoughts in the flower bell curls; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent 
of the Fern 

Are as rew and as old as the world. 


—SaM WALTER Foss 





If you have not ordered index for 
1929, do so now, sending 10c in stamps 
or coin. You can’t afford to be with- 
out it for reference purposes. 
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The Victorian 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


‘on term Victorian has come to 


be synonymous with ugliness and 
clumsiness in design and ma- 
terial in architecture, in furniture, in 
ornamentation, and fabrics. Many of 
us have seen the ugly pretentious 
houses of the mid-19th century, with 
their cast-iron fences and cast-iron 
ornaments for lawns and abutments; 
the heavy furniture, over-decorated 
and with no lines of beauty, often with 
ugly coverings; the etageres and 
what-nots covered with knick-knacks, 
the antimacassars, or tidies, in im- 
possible materials. The tidy came 
into being to keep chair backs clean. 
So much grease was used in the hair 
in those days that soiling was in- 
evitable. So the materials to protect 
the chair should certainly have been 
washable, not lace and silk. Then 
there are the “throws” that draped 
picture frames and shelves; the gilded 
chairs that would hardly sustain one’s 
weight; the bows on whisk broom 
holders; the napkin straps to put 
about the neck; the fish nets on the 
walls filled with picture cards, the 
albums of plush, and so on through a 
welter of ugliness and unsuitability. 
Granting all this, should everything 
that remains from that period be 
thrown away? Is there nothing beau- 
tiful and still able to serve us for use 
or decoration? Let us see. Now 
Victoria had a very long reign, from 
1837 to 1901, over sixty years. I sup- 
pose a few years had to elapse before 
the stamp of Victorianism could ap- 
pear. Styles in this country lagged 
behind the same styles in England and 
on the continent. In the 1830’s in 
England there was a renaissance of 
the Jacobean style and lovely chairs 
of this period are found here. In THE 
FLOWER GROWER for December 1928 
one of these is pictured. Its seat is 
covered with needlepoint done in wools 
in tapestry stitch but the canvas is the 
Penelope canvas not invented until 





Fan of 1840s. American of French in- 
spiration. Note mirror on the end stick 


1865. So the covering, as often hap- 
pens, is later than the chair. The 
manner of covering too is reminiscent 
of the seventies, for a band of plush 
covers the frame of the chair seat. 
If this chair were to be re-covered, my 
choice would be a _ natural-colored, 
rather coarse linen, embroidered with 
Jacobean pattern. Such patterns are 
easy to obtain at present, since the 
revival of early arts. The cover 
should not come down over the wood 
around the seat, but be nailed flat at 
the top with brass-headed tacks at 
some distance apart. Little tables of 
this style are sometimes found and 
are useful and beautiful. Many chairs 
of Gothic type of the truly Victorian 
period are to be found and are often 
suitably covered with needle work of 
the period, or brocade. They are 
lovely in halls or for desk chairs and 
are very comfortable. They often 
show spool turnings. 

Then there are the innumerable 
footstools and ottomans of the 1840- 
1870 period. All are useful and many 
are beautiful. Select to keep, only 
those that are simple in form and or- 
namentation. Those of Mahogany or 
the early Walnut ones are best. Under 
the eaves on the third floor of a sec- 
ond hand shop, we found such a one, 
an ottoman with frame of Walnut. 
The legs are cabriole and the foot, the 
French curling foot used by Chippen- 
dale. In the 1850’s in England, after 
the Crystal Palace Exposition in 1851 
under the patronage of the Prince 
Consort, there was a Chippendale re- 
vival. I own a perfect, solid-mahog- 
any Chippendale chair of that period. 
My ottoman was probably made in the 
sixties, but still shows that influence. 
Do you remember the cross-stitch pat- 
terns of the sixties and seventies? I 
happened to have access to a consider- 
able number of these, and considering 
the French foot of the piece, I chose 
a French pattern to cover the stool. 
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I worked the pattern in cross-stitch 
and the background in tapestry stitch. 
It represents one corner of a pasture, 
where, under the Hawthorns near the 
fence, stands a ram guarding a sleep- 
ing ewe. I used only tones of wood 
brown for this. Evidently the moon 
was shining for there are very high 
lights on the backs of the sheep. The 
ground is a blue, the color of a moon- 
lit sky. There is a suggestion here 
that we keep for appropriate use, all 
good 19th century cross-stitch pat- 
terns. In THE FLOWER GROWER for 
May 1928, (we hope you keep all back 
numbers) there is a print of a tap- 
estry picture, Ruth and Boaz, hanging 
above a Sheraton table.. This picture 
is as beautiful as a painting. It is 
done on Penelope canvas and the 
frame is of the 1870 period. From 
the old house where this was discov- 
ered, came also another tapestry, 
somewhat older, showing Noah’s sac- 
rifice after the landing of the ark. 
Besides these tapestry pictures there 
are many brilliant tinsel ones. In- 
numerable Currier and Ives, Kellogg, 
and Baillie lithographs; some good, all 
interesting; good engravings, plain 
and colored, like Franklin at the Court 
of France. 


Into this period, too, came beautiful 
objects of pewter, Bennington and 
other similar pottery; fine lamps and 
candle holders with dangling prisms; 
much excellent glass including the 
black glass bears for holding the 
bear’s grease for the hair; innumer- 
able boxes, and sewing birds that 
vanished into the drawers of the sew- 
ing machines when they came; many 
delightful match boxes still useful and 
the numerous little Staffordshire im- 
ages. When I was a child, a common 
and picturesque sight was the lace 
woman with basket on arm calling 
from house to house to sell her wares. 
If you bought enough lace she gave 
you a little china figure, for she car- 
ried a stock of these as premiums. I 
am sorry to say some of ours went 
into the waste barrel, but I have a 
pair of Spaniels since acquired, (see 
FLOWER GROWER for Dec. 1928) an 
English Setter saving a drowning child 
at the base of a flower holder, a cat 
with a mouse, and a whippet seated 
on a jade-green cushion. These were 
all made in England and there known 





The Pillow described in text between two perfume bottles. 
Staffordshire decorated with gold:and paitited over the glaze 
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as cottage ornaments. The dogs were 
the fashionable dogs of English so- 
ciety. These particular Spaniels were 
known as the “Comforters” and are a 
practically extinct race, except in 
China. 

Do you like the old paper weights of 
glass and the old glass canes? Many 
are lovely and the paper weights make 
a beautiful collection. Glass canes 
are hard to place to advantage. I have 
a blown aquamarine one, twisted in 
the blowing. It lies at the back of 
a mahogany card table whose leaf 
rests against the wall. When the 
light shines upon it, there runs a row 
of jewels along the mahogany. 

When I was a small child, I was 
greatly delighted by the beauty of the 
pearl card cases of the ladies. These 
were almost out of style, but today 
they can be found of great loveliness. 
Such card cases occur too in tortoise 
shell and papier maché decorated with 
green and pink pearl from the nautilus 
shell. Collections of these are very 
satisfactory and beautiful and collec- 
tions of fans are very colorful, decora- 
tive and useful. Do we carry vanity 
cases today? The outside stick of 
many of these old fans bears a tiny 
but serviceable mirror. 

The other day a professional came 
to tell me how to arrange flowers. For 
some places he suggested a fan-shaped 
vase. The tables, mantels and what- 
nots of our grandmothers were full 
of these, English and French. They 
were painted with flowers and bore 
much gold, both gold and painting 
applied over the glaze and so easily 
washed off. They were made in pairs 
to rest against the wall and the back 
is undecorated. In the days of their 
prime, they held very stiff, tight, flat 
bouquets; today flowers arranged 
loosely in them fan out gracefully 
above the fan-shaped holder. Some- 
times you will come upon them under 
the glass domes of the mid-19th cen- 
tury, holding flowers made of wool or 
feathers or cloth. By the way, if you 
care to disturb them, these wool flow- 
ers are attractive appliqued upon 
women’s sport hats. Under these 
same glass domes holding wax flow- 
ers have been found lovely pieces of 
gray pottery bearing silver lustre 
decoration. 

Women have always sought expres- 
sion for their ideas of beauty with the 
needle. One Summer in a northern 
New England state, we contracted the 
habit of going to the barn of a man 
who drove a car about the country- 
side collecting old things. One morn- 
ing’s visit yielded us the cover of the 
pillow seen in the illustration. Of 
black broadcloth, embroidered with 
padded wool flowers in gorgeous col- 
ors, it was stretched over a piece of 
cardboard and bound with a red and 
white stiff woolen cord. It had been 
used for a lamp mat, and although 
very dirty, was perfectly preserved. 
I have used it on a hard pillow which 
may serve as a back support and not 
on a soft one to tempt the head. 
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Many lovely old hooked rugs called 
antique and semi-antique are most 
certainly Victorian. Then there are 
the painted and japanned tin things, 
tea and coffee canisters, bread and 
fruit trays, trinket boxes, knitting- 
needle cases, coffee pots, spice boxes 
and pots, and trays for serving. There 
are showy and beautiful papier maché 
boxes, tables, card receivers and serv- 
ing trays found more commonly than 
chairs and bedsteads which were also 
made in this medium. If they have 
pearl decoration they are later than 
1825 and if the background is black 
they come after 1830. Most of them 
date between 1830 and 1850. 

And finally do not overlook the 
English china brought here in great 
quantities in the first half of the 19th 
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century. Barred from having a com- 
plete set, acquire cups and saucers, 
sugar bowl, cream jug and cake plates 
to fit up the tin tea tray. And while 
you are pouring, you may enjoy wear- 
ing earrings, rings, brooch and brace- 
lets of finely chased gold or gold set 
with cameo, garnet, coral or malachite, 
jewelry created during the reign of 
“good Queen Victoria.” 


Illustration one, shows a fan of the 
1840s of American manufacture from 
French inspiration. Note the mirror 
on the end stick. 


Illustration two, shows the pillow 
described in the text. Also two per- 
fume bottles of Staffordshire deco- 
rated with gold and painted over the 
glaze. 





How to Pot a Plant 


From The Garden, (English) 


OTTING is one of the everyday gar- 
den operations, and yet it is often 
carried out in a very careless man- 
ner. Enormous numbers of plants come 
to grief just because they were not 
properly potted in the first instance. 
At all times use clean pots, and old 
ones should be carefully washed and 
then allowed to dry; it is well to soak 
new pots for a few hours in water, again 
allowing time for drying. Drainage is a 
matter of supreme importance when 
potting. A quantity of broken crocks 
should be at hand, and one of these 
which is rounded should be arched over 
the hole at the bottom. Then build up 
two or three layers of other pieces of 
crocks. On these it is a very good plan 
to place a layer of fibre, moss or similar 
material. This protects the drainage and 
prevents the soil settling down in be- 
tween the crocks and so checking the free 
passage of water. Now throw in some 
soil so that the pot is about a third full. 
Take a ball of the plant to be repotted 
and, if needful, loosen the soil a little 
round the roots. Set the plant in the 
middle and let soil fall all round the 


sides. A potting stick is very handy, as 
with this one can ram the mould in 
firmly. It is most important to arrange 
that there are no pockets or air spaces 
in the soil, as these holes will cause the 
roots to shrivel up. Fill the soil to 
within half an inch of the top of the pot, 
allowing rather more in the case of a 
very big pot. 

Do not soak the soil immediately after 
repotting. If this is in a suitably moist 
state, as the mould always should be at 
potting time, it is best not to water at 
all for twenty-four hours. Newly potted 
plants should be kept in a cool shady 
place for a few days, otherwise they may 
flag badly. At no time should a plant in 
a pot be watered unless it is really neces- 
sary. When the soil is water-logged 
much of the air is driven out and it soon 
becomes sour. 

It really does all pot plants good to 
become quite dry now and again, always 
providing they do not droop seriously. 
If the soil in a pot remains continuously 
damp it is a sign that the drainage is 
defective. No time should be lost in re- 
potting the plant in a proper manner. 

















An example of bad 


spaces in the potting soil 





: Drainage is important when 
potting. Note the air potting. The method of 
placing crock and moss fibre 





How to repot. The soil 
round the roots of the plant 
is best loosened as shown 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, tts 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Enclosed find check for renewal. Hope I do 
not miss a copy, for your little magazine, (little 
only in price) is one of the greatest joys of my 
life. I do not want to ever be without it.” 

(Middleton, Idaho) 

“If I could have but one magazine, that one 
would be THB FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Agassiz, B. C., Can.) 


“Enclosed check for subscription. 

“I was a subscriber at one time for THB 
FLoweR GROWER and have been trying out other 
magazines, but find that I have to go back to 
you for the real information on flower growing.” 

(Springfield, Mo.) 

“Enclosed check for renewal subscription. I 
eonsider THE FLOWER GROWER a wonderful mag- 
azine. 

“I am a busy farm woman and ‘money is tight 
with us, but I consider your magazine worth the 
money’ and that it is a privilege to be a sub- 
scriber.” (Gaffney, S. Car.) 


“Before subscribing for THE FLOoweR Grower, I 
had looked for a magazine of flowers for a long 
time. Yours is the best one I have ever found 
and suits me. I surely enjoy every word and read 
each copy many times.” (Akron, Ohio) 


“I am renewing my subscription to THE FLOWER 
Grower with right good will. The magazine is 
so free from stilted superiority that it comes al- 
most as a group of personal letters month by 
month and I look on it as the best of its kind in 
the round-table spirit.’ (Boggstown, N.Y.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is different from other 
magazines, and I study it all the time. I sub- 
seribe for four others. These are laid aside until 
THe FLoweR Grower is devoured.” 

(Bracebridge, Ont., Can.) 


“I do not know which I have enjoyed most, 
your wonderful helpful editorials and broad-minded 
way of looking at what other people think, or 
the magazine part with its helps and reminders. 

“TI lack a vocabulary to express all I want to 
say on this subject.” (Collingdale, Penna.) 


“Your magazine is so human, especially the 
editorials. I enjoy every single page, advertise- 
ments included.” (Weedsport, N.Y.) 

“I have been taking THe FLower Grower for 
two years and would not be without it for any 
price. I would gladly get down on my knees and 
scrub floors if necessary to earn the money to sub- 
scribe to this wonderful magazine for flower 
lovers. It is worth many times the price.” 

(Paris, Tenn.) 


“Your magazine is unique, interesting and full 
of reliable information. I enjoy it very much. 
West Dennis, Mass.) 


“‘We have been much pleased with THE FLOWER 
Grower and read every word:—every page is 80 
interesting.” (Mt. Kisco, N.Y.) 


“Your magazine is just the thing for anyone 
growing flowers either for love or money.” 
(Mount Royal, N. J.) 


“THE FLOwerR Grower takes up many interest- 
ing subjects. We have made two aquariums and 
12 bird houses from ideas published in your mag- 
azine. The bird houses we set up in New Hamp- 
shire and they were all full last year, occupied by 
Purple Martins, Tree Swallows, Bluebirds and one 
small house had a family of Chickadees.” 

(E. Lynn, Mass.) 

“THE FLower Grower is sure a “buddy’ to an 
amateur and a big help to all growers.” 

(St. Elmo, Tenn.) 


“We certainly ‘devour’ the contents of every 
issue. I am a subscriber for only three years and 
regret very much that I have not had the mag- 
azine to ‘grow up with’.” 

(Clarks Summit, Penna.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER proves most interesting 
reading,—humor in the most unexpected places,— 
advanced philosophy,—and the personal experi- 
ences of people,—bringing us all together with a 
common high voltage interest.” 

(Port Elgin, Ont., Can.) 


“IT have not received my FLower Grower for 
January, and I miss it more than all the other 
magazines I take.” (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


“THe FLoweR GROWER is a fine magazine and 
the only one I now find that meets my needs.” 
(Sewaren, N. J.) 
- “T couldn’t live long here or have any chance 
of getting by St. Peter when I am through here, 
unless I read THe F.LOweR Grower regularly. 
When confusion comes, a few minutes with your 
magazine always brings mental tranquility.” 
(Camrose, Alta., Can.) 
“Tre FLower Grower is the most complete and 
helpful aid to flower lovers and gardeners, and 
it is entertaining in other ways. I never stop 
until I read it from ‘kiver to kiver’.” 
(Selma, Ala.) 
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SAVE YOUR FLORAL MAGAZINES 


During the month of January I spend 
most of my evenings studying catalogues 
and other floral literature and deciding 
what I must have, new to me, in the 
Spring; then it is not always the some- 
thing so new and rare. 

Many times I go to the shelves where 
the flower magazines are filed away,— 
all of THE FLOWER GROWERS, (only a 
few I have lost from loaning them,) and 
not only THE FLOWER GROWER, but 
many others that are not now to be 
had. Yes, I have them, several dif- 
ferent ones, saved ten years,—twenty,— 
thirty,—forty years; and what a feast 
of good things they contain. Therein 
I find plants that have been tried and 
highly recommended by writers that I 
know from the many years I have been 
reading their writings in the different 
flower magazines that they know of what 
they write. 

When I read of someone saying they 
make clippings of articles from THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I think, well they are 
now only interested in a few kinds, but 
what about the years to come. They 
may in later years be interested in many 
different plants, bulbs and shrubberies, 
and these magazines are a store of in- 
formation, if they are filed away and 
referred to when needed. Many of the 
smaller kinds I have saved in book form, 
each year’s numbers making a good- 
sized book, and are really worth more 
in the future than at the present time. 

I wonder sometimes why I haven’t 
memorized everything in these flower 
books; but no, I find something new to 
me every time I read them. I must say 
that those who do not save each issue 
will miss a lot of good help and informa- 
tion on many things they may not now 
be interested in, but which they will be 
in future years. Being successful with 
flowers is not just luck, as I often hear 
said. “She has such luck, everything 
grows for her!” Not just luck, no, 
some years’ study are necessary. 





April’s the month—of all the year 
To ramble through the garden 
As those best loved plants appear. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Iill.) 


WORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


Here is a simple remedy to rid plants 
in pots of worms. To one pint of warm 
water add one teaspoon of mustard and 
stir until well mixed. Pour slowly into 
-the soil till well soaked. In a few min- 
utes the worms will come hustling out 
of the soil; and the mustard will not do 
any damage to the plants. 


F. C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


USE FOR OLD RAZOR BLADES 


Old razor blades have nothing to do 
with flowers, but as the subject was re- 
ferred to some time ago in THE FLOWER 
GROWER as to what use could be made of 
them, I feel it not amiss to offer a sug- 
gestion based on personal experience. 

When the blade begins to pull, wipe 
it dry, wrap it in oiled paper, put it 
away in the little envelope in which it 
came and lay it away for a few weeks 
to rest. Then try it again and you will 


find it as good as new. The explanation 
is that the fibres of steel in a sharp 
blade, lie in a criss-cross manner, mak- 
ing a saw-tooth edge. Constant use 
causes the fibres of the metal to assume 
a parallel position and the blade loses 
its sharpness. By giving the blade a 
short rest the fibres, through molecular 
action, induced perhaps by magnetism, 
rearrange themselves as they were at 
first and the blade becomes sharp again. 
Stropping has the same effect, but giv- 
ing the blades a rest saves that trouble. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


THE WAWONA TREE 


In the extreme south of Yosemite 
National Park is found a grove of 
Grizzled Giants that have withstood the 
elements of Nature through Summer 
and Winter for thousands of years, and 
are seemingly now just in their prime. 
This group of trees are of the wonderful 
Sequoias of California and are called 
Mariposa Grove. 

The Wawona Tree, while not the larg- 
est tree in this grove, is to me the most 
interesting, for through its very heart is 
cut an opening used as a road. This 
opening removed yet leaves sufficient of 
the living trunk on each side to support 
the mighty tree and sustain life. It is 
almost impossible to comprehend the im- 
mensity of this tree even after having 
a personal view of it. 

When this road was cut through the 
tree a half century ago, only teams and 
wagons passed through, but now, during 
each tourist season, thousands of auto- 
mobiles go through. 

The Wawona Tree towers in the air to 
a heighth of two hundred and twenty- 
seven feet, as high as many modern city 
buildings. The trunk is bare of limbs or 
foliage for at least half of this distance. 

Through the opening the diameter is 
twenty-six feet, ten feet above the 
ground the diameter is nineteen feet, 
and its circumference is sixty feet. 

The depressions in the bark are so 





Wawona Tree. One of the 
largest Trees in the world 
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large that a full-grown man might easily 
fit his body into their depths. Note in 
the picture the size of just an ordinary 
tree compared to that of the Wawona. 


V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, ( Mo.) 


BEAUTIFYING OUR HIGHWAYS 


A project which has been advanced by 
the York County Conservation Society 
for the hedging the Lincoln Highway 
from the Susquehanna River to the city 
of York with white Roses, will be a 
sheer delight when completed. To con- 
tinue that project westward from York 
to the point near Abbottstown, where the 
Lincoln Highway leaves the county, is 
a development also to be expected. The 
State Highway Department will aid the 
project. It is said that the State will 
take over the care of the Roses and any 
structures such as trellises which may 
be erected outside of property lines along 
the road. 

The picture will not be complete, how- 
ever, if this idea stops at the York 
County line. The people of Lancaster 
County will have to plant red Roses, 
blazoning their ancient emblem along 
the way. We shall see then a flowery 
road of red Roses, and one of white 
Roses, through each county. The route 
of the Lincoln Highway through York 
County is about twenty-six miles. This 
road of fifty odd miles traverses some 
of the loveliest country, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but in all the world. 

I think it would be a good idea for 
other states to have their “State Flower” 
along public highways; not to beautify 
the highway only, but to advertise the 
sentiment of the adopted “State Flower.” 
This would help also in creating more 
interest in flowers. 


R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 


ANOTHER LABEL PLAN 


I have had more than a little trouble 
with labels for my flowers and plants. 
After trying and failing many times to 
make a label that would stay “put,” and 
legible, I thought of a plan that I have 
used successfully ever since. 

I had a number of little glass medi- 
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cine vials. I wrote the names of the 
flower to be marked on a slip of paper 
that would fit inside a vial; put it in, 
put the cork in tightly, put a string 
around the neck of the vial, and tied it 
on the bush or plant, or a stake if the 
plant was too small. 

I have plants so labeled that have 
been marked for years, and the names 
are still clear and easily read. 


Mrs. R. Day, (N. J.) 


DISPOSING OF SURPLUS KITTENS 


Increase and multiply is the battle 
cry of catdom. As with agriculture, 
surplus production is a large item. It 
is met and handled in all sorts of more 
or less barbarous ways. Ordinary ways 
of disposing of Kittens, Pups and other 
surpluses, leave a bad taste in some peo- 
ples’ minds. There’s a nice way to do 
this unpleasant job. Get a few ounces 
of cyanide of potassium; place in fruit 
jar: Place Kittens in wash boiler or box 
with close cover. Lay the jar (with 
cover off) in bottom. There will be no 
mews or cries. The Kittens will go 
quietly and painlessly to sleep. 

This is the way to fix Moths and 
Butterflies for mounting. Place a little 
cotton over the cyanide and drop insect 
in jar for a few minutes. 

Keep jar covered when not in use as 
the fumes are very deadly. Cyanide may 
be had at any drug store. 


C. W. C., (Mich.) 


STRYCHNINE FOR MOLES 


After endeavoring for about three 
years to get rid of Moles, while they 
went merrily on digging tunnels which 
diverted the irrigating water until it 
looked like no shrubs or plants would be 
left, we decided to try strychnine. As 
Moles will not eat roots or vegetables we 
put it in frankfurters, cut in small 
pieces, and dropped them well into the 
runs. Since that time we have seen no 
further trace of Moles on the place. 


F. A. PEARSON, (Calif.) 


EXPERIMENTING WITH 
SEEDLING GLOXINIAS 


I have been growing Gloxinias for sev- 
eral years and never could get many 
blooms on a plant at one time, such as 
I would read of others having; usually 
six or eight about the limit for me. Last 
March I planted seed, some of my own 
saving and some I had left over from 
two years before. Well they came up 
thick and when they had four leaves I 
cut some of these just above the two 
lower leaves. Some I let grow six leaves 
then cut off top part and rooted it, and 
soon these small bulbs began putting 
up new sprouts. Now some of them have 
bloomed, others are budded and some 
have as many as five sprouts. Now I 
had tried to get the old bulbs to throw 
up more new growths by cutting tops 
off. I find that the time for this is 
while bulbs are young; then these young 
tops rot more readily than the old leaves, 
and I am counting on having more 
blooms from each bulb, than when I let 
them just grow in their own way. 

I love this class of plants, and had 
some fine tuberous Begonias this past 
Summer. I have tried raising Gesnerias, 
but would always lose them. I wonder 
if they are harder to grow than 
Gloxinias. Years ago I grew Plectocomia, 
said to belong to the Gesneria family, 
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had a large bulb and grew more bulbs. 
They grew about 18 inches high and 
had a pure-white bloom, and were very 
fragrant. Set pot containing bulbs in a 
warm dry place over Winter. In some 
way I lost them and have never been 
able to get more. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Iill.) 


SHARP TOOLS WORK BEST 


A well-balanced hoe, well-sharpened, 
is a real pleasure to the gardener. A 
good file should be used frequently on 
the edge of the hoe, and then even old 
hoes will produce astonishing results. 
Garden tools must have thought and at- 
tention as well as the plants growing 
in the garden. 

“PITTSBURG” 


CULTIVATING GLADIOLUS 


One way to raise beautiful outstand- 
ing Gladiolus is to give them thorough 
cultivation and attention. Ordinary va- 
rieties will sometimes outclass the best 
in existence if the ordinary variety is 
taken care of and the other neglected. 


It is said that too many people have 
wishbones where their backbone ought to 
= when it comes to working in the gar- 

en. 

In my garden I make considerable use 
of the potato digger in cultivation. It 
is effective and easily operated, using it 
as one would a rake. This tool is espe- 
cially useful when Gladiolus are planted 
in rows. 

“PITTSBURG” 


PRINCIPLES OF AN 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


ASS planting has reference to a 

bunch of one kind of plant, not a 
miscellaneous collection of all sorts; the 
most beautiful flowers thus crowded to- 
gether may lose all their loveliness. 
Colors and forms that do not harmonize 
should be kept separate. Paths must 
be clean; shrubs must be trimmed to 
prevent interference and ugly appear- 
ance. A flower garden of slovenly 
aspect is not ebeautiful nor will it ap- 
peal to the visitor as an uplift of the 
spirit. ( 


“I will give them beauty for ashes,” 
says the Psalmist. If we may give a 
twist to this phrase we may get beauty 
out of the ashes; the Editor thinks ashes 
of paper may be of value—any way they 
cannot be harmful, but papers themselves 
are a nuisance; sometimes I am 
tempted to think nobody but myself has 
any care to destroy papers; the streets 
are full of them; every morning I must 
clear the flower garden of the night’s 
harvest of blowing paper. The scaven- 
ger is paid to remove waste but he turns 
trash into an open rack and the wind 
does the rest for the paper. The Sal- 
vation Army folk asked for our papers 
as they sell them for paper making; 
gladly we complied till we found that the 
collector would not close the garage door 
after getting the paper, and that he 
would not pick up what he dropped 
along the drive; therefore we are making 
and using ashes. 


A garden is an ornament in itself: 
Flowers are not plenty at all times, 
therefore the designs in beds, walks, 
disposition of shrubs, contrasts of color; 
the bold plant here, the elusive one there, 
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the peeping flower, those that nod wel- 
come—all must work togther to make 
the garden a place of delight. Beware of 
too much of anything—it cloys. 


Keep the garden coming. This is one 
of the most difficult parts of gardening. 
There must be evergreens for perma- 
nence and contrast; perennials are indis- 
pensable for continuous effects; bulbs 
must be had in abundance for early 
spring joy, and shrubs are essential for 
landscaping vistas. To get annuals for 
sun and shade, for wet and dry, in places 
where they are needed, and to keep a 
reasonable amount of bloom always, is 
a study for the most skillful. But if 
the garden is not thus kept coming on, 
it will be receding, and a “has been” is 
not alluring. 


Far be it from me to boast; all I will 
say is that while the variety in my gar- 
den is considerable, the quantity is 
rather limited, and the area not large; 
but the ideas, the order, and the care 
are in evidence, and many people come, 
and come again, and seem to enjoy 
something that a number of them have 
vaguely termed “wonderful.” To me 
this is sufficient to compensate for a deal 
of time and work. 

G. W., (Okla.) 


BALSAM NOT VALERIAN 


The article by Miriam Milner French 
in the February FLOWER GROWER has 
much of interest but the first paragraph 
of the second column should have been 
omitted. The Balsam or Lady Slipper 
or “Touch-me-not,” is not the Valerian 
and is never so called. It is botanically, 
Impatiens Balsamina, and there are sev- 
eral wild species one of which is called 
Jewel Weed. There is also the Im- 
patiens sultani, a very pleasing bedding 
plant. The Balsams are annuals. The 
Valerian of the flower gardens, often 
called “Garden Heliotrope” is the plant 
whose roots have been used as medicine. 
Gray mentions three native species. An- 
other plant called Greek Valerian is a 
Polemonium, a very pretty plant, wild 
here in Iowa. 

Gro. W. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


BRYOPHYLLUM IN FLORIDA 


The Bryophyllum grows as rampantly 
as a Northern Burdock plant where any- 
one bothers with it at all in Florida. 
There are so many other plants and 
shrubs with glorious blooms that the 
rather somber blend of maroon and 
green in the flowers of the Bryophyllum 
do not make enough appeal to spare 
them the room, unless there is a bare 
corner to be filled with a mass of green 
that will not require any care. 


MARIAN A. McApow, (N.C.) 


DO LIZARDS CHIRP? 


For several days I have heard a de- 
sultory chirping that appeared to come 
from a bed of Shasta Daisies growing 
near the edge of the porch. I thought 
the sound might be made by some kind 
of Bird nesting there and looked for it 
several times, but without success. The 
chirp was similar to that made by a half- 
grown chicken. One day a friend who 
was visiting me suggested that it came 
from a Lizard. I thought these creatures 
were mute, never having heard or read 
that they were vocable. 

I have seen a small brown Lizard run- 
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ning about the floor of the porch and 
darting under the house when anyone 
came near. That Lizard is the only liv- 
ing creature, except a few insects, that I 
have been able to discover near the 
source of the chirping. It is a quite 
cheerful note and if it were more ex- 
tended, might be called musical. Do Liz- 
ards chirp? Who can tell? 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


BONE MEAL FOR PEONIES 


Peonies for best blossoms, need bone 
meal,—two or three handfuls put around 
each clump in October. Do the same in 
the Spring. I have 26 large hills of 
Peonies. 


Mrs. ADDIE M. PEARSON, ( Mich.) 


CHILDREN AND FLOWERS 


If I am not too late in commenting on 
your question about “Age and Love of 
Flowers,” and how to train children to 
love and appreciate flowers, I would say 
there are two ways and two places. 


First and foremost,—The Home. Par- 
ents should teach their children to love 
flowers from babyhood. Here is my ex- 
perience in teaching my little boy: 

He was born December 8, 1927. The 
following Spring I carried him among 
the flowers and said, “Pretty flowers,” 
and held him to the flowers to smell them. 
Second Summer he could not walk alone, 
he would tug at my hand and make a 
noise to smell them, and wanted to go 
there to smell and gently touch them, but 
thus far he has never broken any. 

My mother, a lover of flowers, always 
has a bouquet of flowers for him. Before 
he could say words, he would smell and 
point to the flowers but now he says 
“Nannie” (he can’t say flowers), if it is 
a real flower or a picture of a flower. I 
am sure if I continue to teach him he 
surely will love flowers, as he has started 
so young. 

Second,—Church. Every church should 
have a flower festival in June, such as 
our organist supervised in our church. 
Her program consisted of singing by 
Junior and Senior Choirs; Pageant and 
an impressive offering by Junior choir 
members. Each child brought a flower, 
offered a prayer, and dropped the flower 
in a basket. 

The Pastor addressed the audience and 
told how God could be worshipped with 
flowers, how many flowers were men- 
tioned in the Bible, the meaning of some 
of the flowers; but of course time did 
not permit him to give all that could be 
said about flowers. 

The Junior members gathered the flow- 
ers, and the Senior members of the 
choirs decorated the church. 

After the services the flowers were 
taken to the sick, aged, shut-ins, and hos- 
pitals and I am sure the children who 
had been taught to love and appreciate 
flowers loved them all the more, and 
those children who never heard how God 
could be worshipped with flowers and 
the love of them, were given their first 
lesson. 

Mrs. O. D. Motu, (Penna.) 


A DOG’S MATERNAL INSTINCTS 


HEN I had been a bride but two 

months, a shivering little Puppy 
was left in my yard. She was tiny, 
black, with four white.feet, and very 
woolly. I had never had a Dog, although 
I loved all Animals and had three Cats. 
Friend husband, on returning from 
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work, agreed that the frightened little 
mite should be a member of our house- 
hold. 

After several days of good feeding, 
she took on such a rotund appearance 
that we named her “Pudgie.” How she 
loved to tease the Cats! But she would 
not hurt one of them, she merely liked 
to bark, lying flat on her fat little 
tummy, with bright brown eyes twink- 
ling, and bark and bark, until they 
cussed her unmercifully! 

We moved into the country soon after 
this and Pudgie found many delights in 
rural life. She hunted, and several times 
caught Rats, which we thought pretty 
smart of her. 

Time passed until she became a 
mother—of quadruplets. As I knew no 
one who wanted a Puppy, and my hus- 
band was not overjoyed at this increase 
in our family, I drowned all of the 
Puppies the first night they came. I 
never dreamed that our little Dog would 
be so despairing and bereft, when she 
had never before had a pup to raise. She 
was plainly heart sick, and rushed about 
for three days, looking for her vanished 
babies; she scratched at closed doors 
until they were opened, and then sniffed 
all around the room, whining and crying. 

On the fourth day after the birth of 
Pudgie’s Puppies, my black Cat, Peter, 
had Kittens. Yes, Peter was a lady, al- 
though her sex was disclosed only be- 
fore the kittens arrived! 

I had Peter in a box under the kitchen 
table, and Pudgie also was in the house. 
At the first feeble cry of the first born, 
the little Dog rushed to the box, and 











What a Small Lot of Le Marechal 


Foch Gladiolus Bulbs 


A nicely-colored enlargement 
from which the above half-tone 
was made was sent by one of my 
appreciative readers in Ohio. He 
writes: 

“Last Winter I took advantage of your 
four months’ offer to THe FLowerR GROWER 
selecting the offer of 20 ‘Le Marechal 
Foch’ bulbs which went with this offer. 

“I think THe FLower Grower the best 
magazine on the market, and I was so 
pleased with the flowers I cut from your 
bulbs that I put a few in a basket and 
took a picture of them of which I am 
sending you one, 

“I wish you even greater success in the 
future.” 


has done 


CLARENCE Dew, (Ohio) 
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before I knew what was happening she 
had the newly-born Kitten in her mouth; 
rushed with it to another room; sought 
a secluded corner, and there proceeded to 
wash the infant. 


Peter, in great distress, followed and 
tried to nose her way in, but Pudgie 
growled and bared her teeth so fiercely 
at the Cat that poor Peter retired to her 
box, where other offspring soon made 
her forget the kidnapped one. 


Pudgie never gave up that Kitten. 
Before I knew it, the blind little Maltese 
was lustily partaking of the Dog’s milk, 
and how she thrived! And how Pudgie 
cared for her. Taught a lesson by the 
disappearance of four pups when she 
left them, she would not absent herself 
from the Kitten for more than a second. 
She raised this Kitten, Mickey, to ma- 
turity, and even after Mickey was fully 
grown, and Pudgie could have had no 
milk, the Cat continued to nestle down 
by the Dog’s side and to suck—suck, so 
loudly that she cauld be heard all over 
the house. 


I tried several times to get a snap 
shot of the two in action at the cafe- 
teria, but they always refused to pose 
in the sun, and my kodak only operated 
in the sunlight. No sooner would I get 
them in the proper position, and back 
away to get them in focus, than the 
pair would get up, stretch, and stroll 
into the shade. 


Maup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


The Scuffle Hoe 


-——<—-— 
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Step on the blade and 
bend HANDLE’ carefully 


The above suggestion comes from 
Howard C. Frink, (Mich.,) and I am 
glad to pass it on to readers who want 
to try it out. My criticism is that the 
shank of the hoe might be broken in 
bending as suggested. 

I would also suggest that a scuffle hoe 
made purposely for the .job will beat 
the made-over one by considerable, and 
I want to suggest further that the scuffle 
hoe is almost a necessity in any garden. 
I have three of them in two different 
patterns and they are both excellent. 


— (EDITOR) 


WATERING HOUSE-PLANTS 


beara like to say something in re- 
gard to watering, as this seems to 
be the most important thing at this time 
of the year, when we all have our pot 
Plants in the windows of the kitchen, 


dining room, parlor or basement win- 
dows. 

You will notice I mentioned kitchen 
first, as I believed the kitchen the best 
place in the house for blooming plants, 
providing it has any window except a 
northern window, which is not so good. 
Have noticed that plants kept in kitchen 
windows, where the air is charged with 
moist vapors from cooking and boiling 
water over the stove or gas range, and 
where the outside doors are frequently 
opened, and fresh air supplied, will often 
develop into surprising luxuriance and 
beauty. The atmosphere of our homes 
in Winter, is not only too dry for suc- 
cessful plant culture, but it develops in- 
sects of various kinds which will injure 
their growth. Plants are constantly 
throwing off or evaporating moisture 
from their leaves, and at the same time 
the roots must be taking up an equal 
supply. The philosophy of watering is 
worth studying. 

If then, on examining the soil in a 
flower pot, you discover that it is moist 
for an unusually long time, you may be 
sure something is wrong, either the roots 
do not take it up readily or drainage is 
imperfect. Healthy plant action needs 
air as well as moisture. 

A Hyacinth, to be sure, will live one 
season in water; but the matter of the 
flower, which goes to water, is prepared 
the year before, and after flowering, the 
bulb is exhausted and worthless. 

A good soil for plant growing, there- 
fore, is not one which will hold water, 
but one through which water will pass 
away. The soil itself is composed of 
minute particles, through which air 
spaces abound. The water must be just 
enough to keep these particles moist, 
and the air in the spaces is thus kept 
in the condition of moist air. 

The roots traverse these air spaces, 
and it is, therefore moist air which roots 
want, and not water. If it were water 
simply which plants wanted, we should 
cork up the bottom of the hole in the 
flower pot, and prevent it getting away. 
Instead of this, we try to hasten the 
passing of water through as much as 
possible, by not only keeping the hole 
clear, but putting coarse litter of broken 
pieces in the bottom to hasten the drain- 
age, preferably broken charcoal. A 
plant will generally be the healthiest 
which wants water the oftenest. If it 
does not want water, it is in a bad way, 
and more water will make it worse. 


How often to water plants will be ac- 
cording to how easy the water passes 
away. If, when you pour water on, it 
disappears almost instantly, it would be 
safe to water such plants every day. 
The constant aim should be to keep the 
soil of such a consistency that a moist 
atmosphere shall always be present in 
the air spaces through it. 


JOHN HILoor, (Ill.) 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT STILES 


My idea for a Stile to cross a fence 
is one made of field stones and concrete. 
This kind may be made artistic as well 
as utilitarian. The simplest way to build 
it is with steps at right angles to the 
fence, instead of parallel with it. This 
makes it appear to have the fence built 
through its center. If the steps are 
made three feet wide, each side of the 
fence will have a set of steps one and a 
half feet wide. Even if one must use 


lumber to build the steps it will be more 
economical to build them in this way. 
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In the West I have seen a sort of 
ramp built over fences for motor cars 
to drive over, thus doing away with 
gates which might be left open for stock 
to escape or enter the premises. 

In the State of Florida, where stock 
roam at large, farmers are compelled to 
keep their farms and truck gardens 
fenced excepting in a few favored places 
where stock laws are enforced, and many 
are the contrivances one sees for getting 
along without gates that are invariably 
left open and a crop ruined by cattle 
getting into it, or if they are shut in 
they are allowed to get out. School 
grounds that have been planted with 
shade trees and shrubs seem to have the 
most ingenious Stiles I have seen. Most 
of them are made of wood but occa- 
sionally some are made of concrete and 
may have a small touch of artistry 
about them. Some were roofed over and 
others had flower-boxes built on the pro- 
tected inner side. 


MARIAN A. McApow, (N. C.) 


ONIONS FROM PLANTS 


Referring to the article by Mrs. Frank 
Leininger on growing Bermuda Onions 
from plants procured from Texas: 

I planted 600 of them last Spring in 
clay soil, 300 without fertilizer and 300 
with a top dressing of sheep manure. 
The yield from the fertilized ones was 
much better. Indeed, it was quite mar- 
velous. Apparently Onions want plenty 
of stimulation. 

G. W. TRIBBLE, (Neb.) 


FERTILIZING NEW ADOBE SOIL 


EVERAL years ago we moved onto 

a place that had been tilled for about 
ten years. But, as this is a desert 
country and the previous owners had not 
cared for flowers, no care had been given 
the earth at each side of the house. 

My first year at flower growing was a 
sad failure. The crops everywhere grew 
abundantly, but the flowers were sickly 
and soon died. I then discovered that 
the ground around the house was partly 
cellar soil, and adobe soil at that. I sat 
down in that flower plot and thought. 
A dozen don’ts came into my mind for 
I wished to plant both annuals and per- 
ennials, and the same fertilzer would not 
do for both. Although it takes years 
to mellow a soil, I resolved to do as much 
of it in one year as I could. 

First I potted off the soil into beds 
for Annuals, Perennials and Roses. 
Then I went to an irrigation ditch and 
got a load of sand from the earth that 
had been scooped out in the Spring. 
This I spread over the entire plot to a 
depth of four inches. Using an irri- 
gation shovel, I turned the sand under as 
deeply as the shovel would dig. After 
watering it, the earth was turned over 
twice more. 

At the stackyard I got enough brown, 
decayed leaf-earth to cover the plots in- 
tended for the Perennials and bulbs to 
a depth of four inches. Barnyard ma- 
nure was used for the rest of the plots. 

I next spaded, mixed and watered the 
plots every two weeks all the rest of the 
Summer. This gave me a soil that was 
not sticky. 

When I had planted the bulbs, I added 
a little lime and bonemeal between the 
rows and hoed it in. The watering 
creases (small trenches) were made 
through this. The bulbs bloomed beauti- 
fully the next Spring. Every three 
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years I take up the bulbs and add fer- 
tilizer. 

The manure that had been spaded into 
the rest of the ground had rotted well 
by the next Spring and the fire was all 
out of it. The Annuals, Roses, and 
Peonies did fine. The Annuals especially, 
made a wonderful showing. 

The soil at the back of the house was 
treated with sand. Then I took the 
cleanings from the turkey and chicken 
houses and spaded it in, a basket at a 
time, as it accumulated. Late in the 
Fall it was planted in Asters, Poppies, 
Petunias, Sweet Sultans, Fever-few and 
early Cosmos. As these were planted 
late they did not germinate until the 
next Spring. This was the children’s 
garden, and they enjoyed it very much. 

I do not think that it is necessary to 
tell those who irrigate their lawns and 
flowers with ground water, to keep their 
ditches at least two feet from their 
houses as they have perhaps already 
found out that wet cellars are incon- 
venient. 

Mary WILLIAMS, (Colo.) 


COLORS INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


I often wonder if other people feel 
the influence of colors as I do. 


Many years ago I lived in a room 
papered red. I grew so restless I could 
not stand the sight of the red walls. 
I had the paper removed and the walls 
painted a greyish-tan. The colors in 
the home were gradually replaced with 
shades of mauve, orchid and blue. 

Then in my flower garden I planted 
blue flowers to complete my color scheme. 
They were Delphiniums, Blue Lupines, 
Lobelia (giant and dwarf), Emperor 
William Centaureas, Forget-me-not; and 
new blue Chinese Blue Iris, Flax, Stocks, 
Blue Asters, Blue Lace Flower, Colum- 
bine, and Burbank Petunia. 

These blue flowers were beautiful, also 
with a variety of Daisies,—Yellow, 
African (with blue centers), Shasta, 
Wild Field Daisy, and large fluffy Bur- 
bank. 

Blue flowers are wonderful combined 
with Lilies. 

Other people seem to appreciate the 
color scheme, and it gives me a sense of 
restfulness and beauty, whether seen in 
the garden or in the rooms. 


EFFIE B. WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 


BIRD EXPERIENCES 
IN MY GARDEN 


A short time ago our city was visited 
with a terrific rain and wind storm, 
which raged all night. 

The morning following the storm I 
felt most uneasy, wondering how the 
Flowers, Birds and Trees of my Farm 
Garden had fared. I hastily called my 
chauffeur, and after a ride of twenty 
minutes we arrived at the farm. 

There peace reigned, not much damage 
done, except that a wren house, in which 
I knew there were baby Wrens, had 
been blown from its supporting post, and 
was laying upon the ground at some 
distance from the prostrate post. 

Fearing the baby Wrens might be in 
distress, I had a portion of the roof of 
their house removed, and was glad to 
find the four, darling, fluffy babies 
huddled together in the nest, apparently 
none the worse for the fall. We quickly 
replaced the roof, mounting the house 
again on its post, and then I saw with 
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delight that the mother and father 
Wrens came quickly with food for their 
babies. So all was as before; the 
family were reunited in the same old 
quarters, the storm forgotten. 


A few days later I was again at the 
farm, and saw the young Wrens flitting 
about, trying their wings, while mother 
and father fluttered after them, admon- 
ishing them, no doubt, to be careful 
about flying too far from home, as they 
seemed worried when the downy little 
things went far from the home nest. 





As I was sitting in the midst of my 
garden, which is frequently my place of 
worship, with its hundreds of Birds, 
Bird Houses, Bird Baths, Flowers, Fruit, 
and, above all, its wonderful Trees, in 
which many Squirrels make their homes; 
my attention was attracted to the pe- 
culiar actions of a Squirrel, which was 
being hotly pursued by a little Wren, 
which pecked viciously at the head and 
neck of Mr. Squirrel, while he ran madly 
for his home tree. Of course, I cannot 
imagine the cause of the attack, nor 
what sort of Animal, or Bird the 
Squirrel thought was attacking him, but 
it was a very funny sight to watch such 
a mite of a Bird put a large, fat Squirrel 
to flight, running across the grass, and 
scampering up his particular tree seek- 
ing refuge, as though he feared for his 
life. 

LILLIE GORDON MUNN, (Kans.) 


CATS ARE A NECESSITY 

It would not be too much to say that 
a Cat is a necessary adjunct to every 
home,—at least to every home where 
there are children. All children love 
pets. And what is a better pet than a 
Cat or Kitten,—one that they can cuddle 
and pet, and even maul to a certain ex- 
tent? The Cat will soon teach how far 
to go when they maul it. 


As a child in a family, all of whom 
loved Cats, my early days were literally 
teeming with Cats and Kittens. None 
of us had heart enough to drown or 
otherwise dispose of Kittens. Why dis- 
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pose of them, anyway? The upkeep of 
a Cat is practically nothing, and the 
pleasure that it brings to a household is 
enough to pay for the milk that it drinks. 

I remember when we had as many as 
six Cats at one time and all grown, too. 
No one even thought of giving even one 
of them away, for each was loved as 
much as the rest. 

Scientists claim that a Cat has no 
sense of affection toward its owner. 
They say that the Cat merely remains 
in a certain family because it “knows on 
which side its bread is buttered.” They 
say that a Cat jumps on one’s lap, or 
purrs, merely because it likes the sen- 
sation produced by the rubbing of its 
fur, and not because of any particular 
love for the person. I do not wish to 
dispute those who have gone into re- 
search on this subject, but I do believe 
that a Cat loves certain people and does 
not like certain others. There are some 
individuals who cannot coax a Cat to 
come to them, while others need but call 
once and the Cat will jump into their 
lap. 

There is nothing more fascinating 
than to watch two or more Kittens play- 
ing. Anyone may envy their technique 
in wrestling and fighting. And not one 
of them ever gets mad! If the members 
of all human families loved each other as 
much as the Kittens in a family do, there 
would be less discord in the family. I 
have known of a Kitten to go crazy when 
it lost its brother or sister. 

Yes, Cats are essential to those who 
love pets, and are pets that any child, 
as well as grown persons, will love. 

WILFRID G. Kemp, (Penna.) 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME” 


A subscription has just come from 
down in Mass., from A. J. Frost; who, 
according to his letterhead, conducts an 
ice cream parlor. Now if his name was 
A. Jack Frost, the harmoniousness of 
the combination would be complete. 

The above is an actual fact and not 
simply a sketch. 

— (EDITOR) 
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PROD SRE PES 


Mr. Cooper writes that Dahlias, Gladiolus and Sweet Peas were in full bloom 
on the 28th of October, and he suggests that this may surprise some people 
who think that residents of Alaska live in snow houses like the Eskimo 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


April came yesterday down our way, 
Jocund and gay; 
Her gown the sheen 
Of daffodil green 
While her dancing feet 
Embroidered the earth with blossoms sweet, 
And woke from out of their wintry grey 
Each bourgeoning spray. 


—ANN RICHMOND 


HEN the Hepatica, the first 
spring flower in this latitude, 


has made its appearance, we 
realize that the earth is once more 
awake, and with April rain and sun- 
shine, the soil will soon be ready to 
receive and work miracles with the 
seeds we sow. 


Gradually uncover and lift to an up- 
right position Roses or any other 
bushes that may have been bent over 
to protect them. Crocuses, Tulips and 
similar early-blooming bulbs should 
have the mulch removed, but a thick 
mat or other cover should be thrown 
over the bed if a cold snap threatens. 


If the soil can be worked, plant 
seeds of Sweet Peas at least six inches 
deep. Do not plant them too close to- 
gether. As the plants grow, more 
soil will need to be hilled up around 
them so that the roots may be kept 
cool and moist.» Drainage should be 
good. 


Clean up the garden plot and loosen 
up the soil carefully so as not to dis- 
turb such perennials as may be in the 
garden. If plant food is necessary, 
apply a top dressing. This may be 
put on while the ground is still frozen, 
and as it thaws and rains, the fertil- 
izing elements will be carried into the 
soil, and also worked under when the 
soil is lightly spaded later. 


Dig up, early in the Spring, Parsnip 
and Salsify that .were left in the 
ground through the Winter. Uncover 
Multiplier Onions, and remove some of 
the mulch that has been on the As- 
paragus bed. Early Potatoes may be 
planted this month. Treat the seed 
Potatoes with mercury disinfectant. 


As foul air is apt to collect in house- 
cellars, or vegetable storage places, 
‘make it a rule to look after the proper 
ventilation of these places. Whenever 
the outside temperature permits, air 
them out well. Once a week is not 
too often to introduce pure air, by 
letting a strong current of outdoor 
air blow through. 


Set out your new beds of Rhubarb 
or Asparagus as early in the season 
as the work may be safely done. Roots 
of suitable size, planted this year in 
good soil and properly cared for, will 
yield a table crop next year. Victoria 
is a popular variety of Rhubarb. 
Mary Washington is a good strain of 
Asparagus to grow. 


April is a good time for setting out 
perennials, shrubs, and fruit trees. If 
they are not too large, Evergreen 
trees may also be transplanted suc- 
cessfully at this season, and will have 
time to become fairly well-established 
before hot, dry weather sets in. Pre- 
pare the soil in advance by breaking 
up the subsoil and mixing top soil and 
fertilizer with it. Plant the specimen 
carefully, spreading out the roots, 
water well, and tamp the soil firmly. 


Seeds of the hardier sorts of vege- 
tables may be sown in the open ground 
after the middle of the month, if 
weather conditions are favorable. 
Seeds of Beets, Carrots, Parsley, Rad- 
ish, Kale, Cabbage, Lettuce, and 
Onions may be planted, also Onion 
Sets. When sown early, it is possible 
to have rapid maturing varieties ready 
for the table late in June or early in 
July, and the ground cleared in time 
to plant other crops that mature 
before frost. 


Protect your crops from the ravages 
of Caterpillars and similar pests by 
increasing the number of visiting 
insectivorous Birds. Invite them to 
your grounds by erecting safe and 
convenient bird houses, and feeding 
stations, and by planting for their 
use, trees, shrubs and vines that bear 
fruits that they fancy for food. Se- 
lect varieties suitable for your lati- 
tude. 


If your section is well adapted to 
the growing of Blackberries and Rasp- 
berries, and you have space, you can, 
with a reasonable amount of care 
raise all that you need for home 
use. Two good early varieties are 
June and Marlboro. Get plants from 
a reliable dealer in the Spring and 
set out 3 feet apart, in rows 6 ft. 
apart. 


Plan to set out at least one fine 
tree or ornamental shrub each year. 
In a comparatively short time they 
will add beauty and value to your 
property. If the trees and shrubs 
are well-chosen and judiciously placed, 
they may serve also the dual purpose, 
shading and keeping the house cool in 
Summer, and acting as a sort of a 
windbreak in stormy weather. 


As early Cucumbers and Melons are 
desirable, start seeds now on pieces of 
up-turned sod placed in a sash-covered 
frame. Place three or four seeds on 
each square of inverted sod, sift about 
an inch of rich soil over the seeds, 
and firm the soil. After the seedlings 
appear ventilate the frame on favor- 
able days, closing the sash down at 
night. When the young plants are 


“hardened off,” and nights are warm 
enough, the seedlings, sod and all, may 
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be set out into the garden without 
their having been disturbed by the 
operation. 


Instead of trying to relieve by 
drugs, the lassitude that frequently 
follows warm, spring days, try a cor- 
rective diet. Eat less meat and rich 
desserts, and use more milk, raw fruit 
and vegetables. See that you get 
plenty of fresh air, exercise and sleep. 
Green-leaved vegetables which appeal 
to the appetite are valuable, and wild 
greens are usually available long be- 
fore the garden varieties are ready, 
but you should be able to recognize 
the edible sorts. The tender young 
leaves of Dandelion are delicious 
cooked, or raw as a salad, and act as 
a tonic. I have seen Rhubarb greens 
recommended as food. Don’t risk 
eating any part except the stalks. Last 
year the fatal poisoning of two local 
children was attributed to their hav- 
ing eaten freely of the green part of 
Rhubarb leaves. 





Hardy Chrysanthemums 


ERE in Southern Iowa I have 

but little trouble in carrying 
my Hardy Chrysanthemums safely 
through the Winter. Even the half- 
hardy ones can be kept if one places 
them along the south side of a build- 
ing and gives a loose, light covering for 
winter mulch. If a person has pine 
boughs I am sure they would be the 
best sort of a mulch; but here where 
we lack the pine boughs, I find corn 
fodder (stalks) highly successful. The 
corn fodder doesn’t mat down and be- 
come heavy, sodden, packs. that 
smother the plants as so many kinds 
of leaves do. One must allow for 
ventilation as there are tiny little 
baby plants all around the old stalks 
and they must be given fresh air 
through their covering. Also the 
mulch must be enough to keep the 
ground from freezing and thawing 
and so heaving the plants out of the 
ground. The hardier kinds may be 
planted here and there through the 
borders, and a bundle of corn fodder 
dropped over them is all they need to 
come through safely. 


If frost threatens to kill the buds 
before they open, the plants may be 
potted up with a generous clump of 
dirt. Keep the plant well-watered and 
shaded for a few days until it becomes 
accustomed to the change; then the 
plants may be placed in a sunny win- 
dow until through blooming. When 
the bloom has faded, the pots may 
be carried to the cellar or basement 
and left in semi-dormant condition, 
watering just enough to keep the plant 
alive, but not to encourage growth. 
Should the aphis bother the “Mums,” 
they may be easily controlled with a 
non-poisonous spray. In the Spring 
the pots can be carried upstairs and 
the plants divided and planted out, 
greatly increasing the number of each 
variety. , 

Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Ia.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HE sand and rich dirt heaped 

about the roots of the Roses for 

winter-protection should be raked 
away from the main stem and dug 
into the earth by this time. Leaving 
this protection in place too long works 
an injury to the plants, in that it keeps 
them too warm and causes premature 
and weak growth. The Roses, except 
the Ramblers and Running, should be 
pruned back the first of the month, 
even earlier if the season has been 
mild and open. The greater the length 
of stem sacrificed at this pruning, the 
greater quantity of Roses later on 
when the strong new growth makes 
its appearance. 


Sow flower seed on a day when the 
wind is not blowing; otherwise many 
fine seed will be blown away and lost. 
Fine seed should always be mixed with 
sand before planting, in order to pre- 
vent sowing the seed in clumps and 
leaving other spots bare. Again re- 
member the good advice to avoid deep 
planting; fine seed need to be merely 
pressed or firmed in the soil. Mark 
the ends of the rows with sticks and 
fasten the empty seed envelopes se- 
curely so that the location of each 
variety can be determined at a glance. 
Trusting to one’s memory for the 
place of location is rather tricky work, 
because one is apt to forget or else 
become confused. 


Many flower lovers have been most 
disagreeably surprised this Spring to 
find that some of the so-called hardy 
perennials have not lived through the 
Winter. The Heuchera and Veronica 
for example, failed to survive the 
rigors of very cold weather, alternat- 
ing with seasons of spring-like 
warmth. These plants had been given 
absolutely no protection as they were 
deemed hardy. On the contrary, 
plants of Honesty, with only one ex- 
ception, had a light covering around 
the stems and roots. The protected 
plants were all winter-killed; while 


the one unprotected plant came 
through unharmed. The _ burning 
question is which is the better? 


Cover or not to cover. It’s like the 
old game of “who has the button?” 
It is hard to answer. 


Did you try growing annual 
Scabiosa for cut flowers last year? If 
it is not included in your group of 
annual flowers, by all means add it to 
the collection this year. The annual 
variety is splendid for its free-bloom- 
ing quality; any soil suits it; the sea- 
son of bloom is long, lasting from June 
to November, if the seed is planted 
early, and the seed pods kept clipped 
off, though they are so ornamental in 
themselves, that it is a temptation 
to leave them on. One may have a 
choice of color, though, if the space 


is limited, a package of mixed seed 
is the best investment, then after hav- 
ing seen the glorious display, one may, 
another year, have only the most ad- 
mired colors. 


The first planting of Glad bulbs 
should be in the ground by the first of 
April. Successive plantings every two 
weeks for a couple of months, will 
greatly prolong the blooming season. 
If the bulbs were cleaned soon after 
digging time, as they should have 
been, the work of planting is greatly 
expedited. Bulbs should be set from 
four to six inches in the ground. 
There are growers who advocate 
planting Glads ten inches deep, claim- 
ing that bulbs planted this depth do 
not blow down and need no staking. 
This deep planting is wholly unneces- 
sary as Glads do equally well when 
planted at a depth of from four to 
five inches. The soil at the depth of 
fifteen inches is so poor that it needs 
to be greatly enriched before it can 
sustain bulb growth. Then again, 
why the useless work added? 


Gardening time is here in earnest. 
All seed should be in the ground by 
the middle of the month. This, of 
course, means outdoor planting, as 
the seed boxes were attended to some 
weeks ago. The more care devoted to 
this work of seed planting, the better 
one’s chances are of success. Some 
people there are who ridicule the pul- 
verizing of the soil, insisting that it 
is unnecessary labor. Pay no atten- 
tion to this dangerous doctrine. Dig 
the soil deep, then rake until free of 
all lumps no matter how small, and 
make perfectly smooth before the bed 
can be pronounced ready for the seed. 
Do not work the ground until it will 
not pack in a ball when squeezed in 
the hand. A tiny seed has quite a lot 
of work ahead of it anyway, and it’s 
up to the gardener to keep the track 
free of such obstructions as clods, 
pieces of broken crockery, and bits of 
stone. 


Don’t be too ready to allow every 
travelling agent, who claims to know 
all about flowers, shrubs, etc., and 
their needs and requirements to have 
a free hand among your plants. A 
neighboring town was recently visited 
by such a party who, where he was 
allowed, promptly cut every growing 
shrub back to within a foot of the 
ground. Every one knowing anything 
at all about pruning knows that all 
spring-blooming shrubs should never 
be pruned in the Spring before they 
bloom. Our neighboring disappointed 
flower-growers will learn this lesson 
by experience, when they realize that 
their shrubs will not, indeed cannot, 
bloom for them this year. Such a 
person is evidently ignorant himself, 
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and is trading on the credulity of his 
victims by putting on a brazen front 
and claiming knowledge that is not 
his. No punishment is too hard for 
such a person; though the owners of 
the shrubs should have known better, 
and so they would if they had kept 
posted by reading books on the sub- 
ject and subscribing for a good flower 
magazine. 





Make the Garden Look 
Larger Than It Is 


RIVACY is necessary to the full en- 

joyment of a garden, but the latter 
ought not to be separated into precise 
plots or divisions by means of thick 
hedges or densely-covered trellises as a 
garden should not be a collection of com- 
partments. Views and vistas add greatly 
to its charm. A peep through a Rose 
arch revealing a glimpse of the house, 
lawn, or flower bed, while in itself de- 
lightful, increases the apparent size of 
the garden and gives a feeling of dis- 
tance which is altogether lacking if the 
view terminates in a solid mass of 
greenery furnished by a hedge. 

By screening rather than by shutting 
out the surroundings of a garden it is 
often possible to create the illusion of 
distance and an indefinite boundary by 
allowing them to be seen through a 
trellis thinly covered with climbing 
plants or through widely spaced trees 
or shrubs. A winding path helps to con- 
ceal the extent of a garden and add to 
its attraction, for it arouses expecta- 
tions as to what lies beyond. Even in a 
small garden it is possible to arrange 
for a winding walk that disappears be- 
neath an arch of Rose or Clematis with 
a glimpse of flowers or shrubs beyond, 
and that is often sufficient to save it 
from the reproach of commonplace. 


—(Popular Gardening) 

















This flower, Rose Frau Karl Druschki, 
made a growth of 9 feet in one season, 
starting with a new sprout in the Spring 
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April in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








OMETIMES during April there 
S will come a day that is different 

from the usual run of days. The 
morning will break fair, the coppery 
Sun shine hotly, the Birds will sing. 
But before mid-morning the atmos- 
phere will become so oppressive that 
one is uncomfortable, even indoors. 
Not one breath of air will be astir and 
all Nature will seem as though wait- 
ing. But what growing weather! 
Things will seem to grow visibly, and 
seedlings will fairly pop out of the 
ground. An occasional old timer will 
cock a knowing eye toward the firm- 
ament and taste the weather and be 
heard to opine that the day is a sure 
enough “earthquake breeder.” 


For late June bloom, Cosmos seeds 
may be planted now. Some seed 
stores offer a mixture that contains 
more colors in these flowers than the 
usual white, pink and red. The double 
or Anemone-flowered Cosmos are not 
nearly so effective as the singles, for 
it is the contrast of the yellow centers 
and colored petals that give these 
flowers their charm. 


If you would have Pansies for fall 
bloom, plant seeds now in flats. The 
Swiss Giants are a variety worth 
growing. On bargain days (usually 
Saturdays) one can buy charmingly- 
marked Pansies at only two bits* the 
dozen for strong young plants. 


Seed of the various varieties of 
Asters may be planted now for bloom 
in August. There are so many new 
varieties and colors that one has diffi- 
culty in choosing. The singles in 
various colors aré probably the most 
useful for bouquets. In the double 
varieties there are purple-black, terra- 
cotta, yellow and even brown offered! 


There is still time to plant Mont- 
bretia bulbs. If you are familiar only 
with that extremely common variety 
called Fire Stick you have a pleasant 
surprise in store, for there are almost 
twenty named varieties in pleasing 
tones of yellow, orange, apricot, and 
vermillion, with large wide-open 
florets that rival the Watsonias. 


Foxgloves bloom this month. For 
next year’s bloom plant seed now. 
That variety called Digitalis mon- 
strosa is odd but hardly beautiful. 
There is a fine new Foxglove, the in- 
side of whose bells is a delicate buff 
while the reverse is a rich apricot. 


Continue the planting of Glads. 
That odd and beautiful comparatively 
new one called The Orchid is down 
in price now so that the common or 
garden-variety of citizen can buy it. 





*Southern California parlance that I learned 
when I sojourned there forty years ago. Means 
same as the old Eastern expression shilling; 
(12%c) so two bits is 25c. —(EbiTor) 


The most beautiful white, delicately 
ruffled Glad is Marie Kunderd, and 
valuable for use with other Glads in 
shades of pink, yellow, or lavender. 


How the Iris does persist from 
year to year, in spite of neglect! Not 
long ago we explored a mountain 
canon and away up at the farther 
end stood a tumbledown ancient adobe 
house, whose mud walls were fast 
melting away under the action of 
wind and rain. A house that had not 
been occupied for many years! And 
yet in the dooryard grew a clump of 
Iris—Kochii, I believe—with many 
beautiful purple-black blooms. There 
were also great sprawling red Gera- 
niums with little lizards darting 
among the great woody stems. 


There is a lovely little August- 
flowering bulb, not often seen, that 
may be planted now. It is Stern- 
bergia lutea, and its bloom resembles 
that of the Crocus or Zephyranthes. 
Its yellow flowers bloom profusely— 
about four or five to the bulb, and al- 
though the price per bulb is rather 
high, still one does not need so many 
bulbs as of Crocus or Zephyranthes 
which have only one bloom to the bulb. 


When the Ranunculus have finished 
blooming and the foliage dried some- 
what, dig them up and put them aside 
in a box of dry sand to mature, for if 
left in the ground until their tops have 
parted company with their tubers then 
the latter are hard to find, also, they 
rot easily if left in the ground near 
other plants which require later irri- 
gation. 


If the season has been somewhat 
backward, one may still secure and 
reset perennial Phlox. These give 
brilliant notes of color in late July 
and August. They are heavy feeders 
and require partial shade. 


Many gardeners take cuttings of 
“Mums” this month. Select shoots 
from the outside of the clump, each 
about three inches long. Select those 
that have not too great a distance be- 
tween joints, denude of all leaves and 
place in a container of rain water. 
When the first signs of growth occur, 
plant either in a flat or in thumb-pots 
filled with rather coarse river sand. 
Place in a shady spot (a lath house 
preferably) and water well until they 
have made an inch or two of growth; 
then place in their permanent posi- 
tions in the garden. Nurserymen who 
have tried out peat or humus for a 
mulch around Chrysanthemums say 
that it is preferable to barnyard ma- 
nure. 


, Plant all of the annuals desired for 
July and August bloom late this 
month: In the south the tender an- 
nuals such as Balsam, Canary Bird 
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Vine, Nasturtium, Hunnemannia, Cy- 
press Vine, Hyacinth Bean and Zinnia. 
In the northern part of the state, 
May would be better for the above. 


As the Delphiniums are nearing 
their first bloom mulch them well with 
old barnyard manure, or treat with 
weekly feedings of liquid manure, the 
latter only after irrigating. 


To coax the Roses into doing their 
best in May and June give them a 
good mulch, cultivate, irrigate, and 
remove some of the buds so that the 
remaining ones may be all the more 
beautiful and have plenty of room. 


The seeds of Cineraria and the 
various Primroses may be planted in 
flats this month if you desire bloom 
from them next Spring. 


Continue the planting of Dahlias. 


It has been noticed that the garden 
flowers in the extreme north of Cali- 
fornia (in the vicinity of Eureka) 
seem to attain a greater brilliancy of 
color than here in the South. This is 
thought to be due to the greater rain- 
fall in the north and the many trees 
which produce leaf mold. 





Garden Chairs and Tables 


F GARDEN furniture there are two 

kinds—the movable, which may be 
packed away in Winter, and the immovy- 
able. The question is, which sort to 
have in the garden. Stone, of course, 
may be very beautiful if good designs 
are chosen, but unless well-covered with 
cushions and rugs, it is not very com- 
fortable. 


In choosing tables and chairs, one 
should be careful to think of the type 
of garden for which they are wanted— 
whether it is large or small, formal or 
informal. Nothing looks more out of 
place and unattractive than crude, 
straight-backed chairs, in a semi-wild 
and informal garden. There are many 
designs, nowadays, from which to choose, 
and, although it is true that those pieces 
which are turned out in large quantities 
in similiar design, are cheaper, yet it 
would seem worth while to pay the little 
extra for a quaint old-fashioned or pic- 
turesque pattern. A beautiful corner 
of the garden is chosen as a suitable 
place for tea, or for sitting in, when the 
weather is kind; why mar it with some 
hideous table or ugly chairs, if furniture 
of good craftsmanship may so easily be 
obtained? 

There are many good designs in cane, 
wattle, and osier, to be bought at low 
prices; some people complain that these 
are difficult to keep clean, but a good 
wash with soap and water three or four 
times every Summer is all that is needed, 
and will do them no harm as long as you 
dry them well in the sun afterwards. 
Wood will be freshened up from time to 
time with a coat of paint, but teakwood 
should not be painted; a good cleaning 
and afterwards oiling, suits it best. 


Stone is very much more expensive, 
and attractive designs cost more than 
in wood. Iron is not so much used now- 
adays, but can look well if care is taken 
where it is placed—PHYLLIS KELWAY— 
(in Popular Gardening) 
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1) The Iris 




















BY FRED L. DELKIN, (Wash.) 


HROUGHOUT the __—sionorthern 

hemisphere no family of plants 

is more widely represented than 
that of the Iris. The garden Flags, 
in terms of which many people think 
of the Iris, are but one of hundreds 
of species that abound from northern 
Alaska to Florida in North America, 
and scatter themselves throughout 
Europe, northern Africa, Asia Minor 
and the Orient. There are species 
three inches high clinging to the 
frozen tundra; bold Swamp Iris six 
feet high standing massive and lux- 
uriant; Iris from bulbs basking in 
African sunshine; Iris from bulbs 
brightening the moist meadows of the 
Pyrenees; Iris from rootstocks here 
and everywhere; Iris from half bulbs 
and half fleshy roots in the mountains 
of Persia and Turkestan; Iris from 
fibrous roots in the great unknown 
valleys of China and beside the Lily 
Pools of Japan; Iris on the housetops 
of the Japanese; and Iris in the 
meadows and the woodlands of our 
own states. Is it strange that among 
the Iris there should be sufficient col- 
ors to more than match the rainbow 
and abundance of material to throw 
the landscape artist into ecstacy? 

It is true that all this material is 
not at hand. American nurserymen 
have not had the time to enrich our 
gardens with the wealth of variety 
that many centuries have given our 
European neighbors. On the other 
hand, should we peruse the lists of the 
Pacific Coast growers we would be 
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English Iris,—Azure Blue 


surprised at the great number of 
species that are at our command. 

How shall we use these Irises? 
First we shall go into the garden and 
get our setting. In the midst of a 
garden who would not have a Lily 
Pool and who would not fall in with 
the idea of partly surrounding it with 
a Rockery, the stones of which reach 
to the water’s edge? Let us, then, in 
such a spot begin our work. 

In the water of the Pool, itself, let 
us plant the yellow Swamp Iris, I. 
psuedacorus. Its beautiful blue-green 
leaves will arise to a height of four 
or five feet above the surface of the 
water and its reflection will mingle 
with the Lilies at its feet. Should 
the Pool be large, we may also plant 
I. versicolor, the blue counterpart to 
I. psuedacorus. 

In the background on the bank 
where the soil may be kept moist and 
sour let us place I. ochroleuca, I. 
monnieri, I. aurea and I. monspur. 
They are attractive giants. Their 
flowers are large and graceful, white 
and yellow, creamy-yellow, golden-yel- 
low and_. bright-blue _ respectively. 
Their flowers are beautifully formed 
and often come in groups of four or 
more on tall stems four to six feet 
high. 

By the waterside, at irregular in- 
tervals, should dwell a clump of I. 
Kaempferi, the flat, broad-petaled 
Japanese Iris. The pure white and 
the deep purple varieties are very 
effective, but there are innumerable 
kinds from which one may make one’s 











Dutch Iris,—Adrian Backer 
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selection. In similar fashion should 
be placed I. Siberica. Perry’s blue 
is the most pleasing shade and this 
variety is of very tall and graceful 
growth. There are, however, many 
shades of blue Siberian Iris that may 
be used and there is the so-called white 
Siberian, I. orientalis, Snow Queen. 
Should the setting be large enough, 
groups of Japanese and Siberian Irises 
together are quite effective. The dif- 
ference in blooming dates gives added 
length to the flowering period. 


As we reach the higher edges of 
the Pool from which rises our Rock- 
ery, in drier, well-drained soil, fully 
limed, we may plant the dwarf Iris 
pumila, or rather Pumila’s hybrids. 
Pumila, itself, is most difficult to ob- 
tain. The blue hybrid Cyanea is a 
beauty and can be located in most 
catalogs. Then there are beautiful 
deep-yellows that go under varying 
names, Prairie Gem, Excelsior, etc. 
These blooms are similar in form to 
the garden Flags, and almost as large, 
but they are on very short stems only 
a few inches from the ground and are 
surrounded with leaves no higher than 
eight inches. They are much earlier 
in their blooming. 


When we come to the Rockery 
proper we seek the real miniature 
gems of the Iris family. I. cristata, 
in sun or partial shade where a goodly 
amount of soil moisture is maintained, 
will creep through the ground, raise 
its dwarf, fan-shaped leaves and ex- 
pand those most ethereal lavender- 
petaled and orange-crested blooms 
that one cherishes. I. verna, a native 
of our south-eastern states as is I. 
cristata, in partial shade and peaty 
soil, will make itself equally as charm- 
ing. With these we must add I. 
gracilipes and I. Japonica, two fairy- 
like lavender flowers of the Evansia 
group that are native in Japan. We 
call them orchid-like because they have 
that delicacy of coloring and unusual- 














Species Iris,—Tricuspis 
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ness of form that sets them aside 
from the rest of the floral kingdom, 
even from the rest of the Irises, them- 
selves. Then to the natives of the 
Pacific Coast let us go for more ma- 
terial for our rock crevices. There is 
I. Californica in its many colors and 
hues; I. Douglasiana, glossy-leaved 
and lavender, purple and white flow- 
ered; I. bracteata, yellow; I. Gormani, 
beautiful apricot flowered; I. chryso- 
phylla, brown veined; I. tenax, lilac; 
and I. tenuis and others. With these 
we can finish our rockery but it is a 
shame that we cannot include I. reti- 
culata from the Caucasus, a bulbous 
plant that flowers in February, is the 
color of a Violet, and has mocked its 
fragrance. As yet no nurseryman has 
grown enough bulbs to supply the de- 
mand. 

Now we can leave our Pool and 
Rock Garden. They are well enriched 
with Irises of all shades and hues, of 
all sizes and forms, and of blooming 
dates differing enough to insure a long 
period of flowers. We must now at- 
tack the Perennial Border. For a 
bold effect we can plant a large group 
of garden Flags of the variety Rhine 
Nize, contrasting white and purple, 
or a group of lavender-blue Pallida 
Dalmatica. Both are _ inexpensive 
kinds, and worthy of a garden setting; 
or we can have a rainbow bed of all 
late wondrous creations. If not so 
iris-minded, still we must have some 
in our Perennial Border. <A _ few 
clumps of the tall-bearded Iris are a 
necessity for foliage variety. Then 
for the front of the border is a dis- 
tinctive plant I. tectorum, the roof 
garden Iris of Japan, a crested flower 
and coming in two varieties, white 
and dark blue. Had we not used our 
Japanese Iris and our spurias (I. 
ochroleuca, I. monnieri, I. aurea, I. 
monspur) by the Pool we might have 
them here in the border. A careful 
application of aluminum sulphate or 
ammonium sulphate will sour the soil 
sufficiently for their reception. There 
are, however, many other Irises that 
are tall and like similar conditions. 
We might use I. delavayi, a five-foot 
plant from the marshes of China; I. 
Chrysographes, deep purple, golden- 
veined; I. Wilsoni, yellow; I. sam- 
bucini, rich purple-black and sweetly 
fragrant; or I. tricuspis, a broad 
dwarf clump, a mass of blue flowers. 

But, if these latter Irises are some- 
what exotic to American gardens, 
there is a whole group of Irises easily 
obtained, easily grown and marvel- 
ously beautiful. The pity is that the 
average gardener knows little or noth- 
ing of them. The greenhouse men 
have appropriated them to their use 
for cut flowers. They are the easily 
grown bulbous Irises, the Tingitana 
hybrids, the Dutch, the Spanish and 
the English Irises. They come from 
bulbs as does a Tulip, and like a Tulip, 
they have the flower at the top of the 
stem. The foliage is very scanty and 
they are admirable for the formal 
beds. As yet, the Tingitana hybrids 


are too expensive for mass planting, 
but we can look to the Dutch for early 
blooms, the Spanish for later ones, 
and the English for last-of-June flow- 
ers. Should we desire a solid bed of 
color, nothing could be more hand- 
some than Dutch Iris Jmperator or 
Hart Nibbrig; both wonderful deep 
blues. If contrast we seek, imagine 
blue Imperator and golden J. W. de 
Wilde. If a rainbow blending of col- 
ors is wanted we may have purples, 
deep-blues, pale-blues, blue-lavenders, 
pink-lavenders, pale-yellows, deep-yel- 
lows, bronzes, browns, and many com- 
binations and variations of these 
colors. 
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From the center of the Lily Pool, 
throughout the Rockery, the Perennial 
Borders and the formal beds we have 
advanced with the planting of the Iris. 
We have covered the garden. It is 
not necessary to crowd out any plant. 
Yet, were we to eliminate the many 
other plants we want in the garden 
picture we would not lack for variety 
of foliage, height of plants, variation 
of flower form, nor endless colors, nor 
continuation of bloom. An Iris gar- 
den with flowers twelve months in the 
year is a possibility; but a garden 
of all flowers and enriched with Irises 
I consider a most complete and pleas- 
ing picture. 





Delphiniums from Seed 
BY HELENA E. McMEEKIN, (Ont.) 


we have had quite good results 

with sowing the seed in the 
house about the end of February and 
transplanting to boxes when the sec- 
ond or third set of leaves appear. 

I prepare a four-inch flower pot by 
placing some broken-up bits of flower 
pot or pebbles in bottom, then some 
rougher soil, the top inch being finely 
pulverized, using any good garden 
loam free from manure. Next the soil 
is well watered with luke-warm water, 
this being allowed to drain away, then 
the seed is sown directly on this warm 
bed and covered with about one-half 
inch of dry soil well pressed down. 
Next I cut a piece of blotting-paper 
to fit the inside of top of pot. After 
placing it in position the soil is again 
watered and pot put in a warm south 
window. When germination com- 
mences the paper is removed. Water 
when needed but do not over-water. 
Transplant when large enough and do 
not keep too warm, giving boxes fresh 
air on mild spring days. Turn the 
containers occasionally so that the 
plants may develop “upright” char- 
acters! Transplant to garden when 
large enough, choosing a well-drained 
spot in a sunny position where the 
soil has not been manured for several 
years, as I find that Delphiniums as 
a rule detest manure, although a little 
steamed bone meal and hardwood 
ashes are acceptable to them! 

It is a good plan to plant them in a 
temporary row until they bloom, re- 
moving the choicest ones to the de- 
sired position. They should, if started 
early enough, give a little bloom the 
first Fall which however will not show 
its full beauty until the next. year. 
Discard any that are not worthy. 
(Don’t give them away to clutter up 
the landscape!) Any extra-finesvari- 


| ae oe no greenhouse facilities 


eties may be divided when plant is 
two years old from seed. I have some 
very fine plants from the Wrexham 
or so-called Hollyhock Delphiniums in- 
cluding a choice, very dark blue double 
one with faint hint of plum in its com- 
position. The Blackmore and Langdon 


strain (English), the Vanderbilt Hy- 
brids, and Predor’s fine varieties all 
should give some worthwhile plants. 

I have had very poor success start- 
ing them in the hotbed; they seem to 
dislike the manure fumes and often 
fall prey to insect attacks which I 
never seemed to be able to detect in 
time to combat! 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture— 
one tablespoon of the prepared powder 
to a gallon of water—is helpful in 
keeping away mildew which is liable 
to attack them if rain is too frequent 
or temperature changes suddenly. 





Notes on Hydrophobia 


Over twenty years ago, I took notes 
from a lecture on Hydrophobia by Dr. 
Ernest LaPlace. Being fond of Dogs, 
I think it would be better if the laity 
knew more of the subject. 

Hydrophobia is a rather rare dis- 
ease. Similar symptoms are often 
manifested by poison. When anyone 
thinks a Dog has the rabies, the first 
thing they think of is—‘“shoot the 
Dog.” It would be all right to shoot 
the Dog, if someone didn’t bury it be- 
fore its brain or spinal column could 
be examined. It does very little good 
to cauterize the bite of a rabid animal. 
The Pasteur treatment must be given. 
It consists of inoculation with the 
virus of Hydrophobia through about 
fourteen degrees of virulency. Each 
inoculation is stronger until the full 
strength (Rabbit Hydrophobia) is re- 
acted. Rabbit Hydrophobia is three 
times stronger than Dog Hydrophobia 
and counteracts the disease. 

It is dangerous to take the Pasteur 
treatment unless the pers6n is really 
bitten by a Dog that has Hydrophobia. 
While no one wants to be bitten by 
a healthy Dog, a Dog’s bite is really 
harmless. Look at a Dog’s teeth,— 
generally as clean as a whistle. In- 
oculating Dogs for immunity may 
cause confusion unless all Dogs are 
inoculated. 

R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 
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1929 Gladiches Notes 


BY B. HALSEY SPENCER, (Mass.) 


NOTHER year has passed and 
many of us have tried out from 

a few to many of the newer va- 
rieties and once more made our criti- 


cism of recent introductions. I have 
listened to many criticisms and read 
others. If the names of the varieties 
that cause the most discussion are 
written down, it is surprising to see in 
most of the lists the occurrence of the 
same variety many times. I recently 
attended a meeting of Glad fans and 
the proposition was made of getting 
at the best dozen Gladiolus that are 
before us today. I made my list, con- 
sidering not only the beauty and the 
appeal to me personally, but as to 
whether they would be varieties that 
would pay their board bill in my busi- 
ness. 

After a process of elimination, with 
every one making their choice, the 
twelve were arranged according to 
vote as they would stand in order. I 
give herewith the list and will follow 
with comments thereon and also of 
others that were considered, but failed 
to reach the Best Dozen. 

1, Minuet; 2, Catherine Coleman; 
3, W. H. Phipps; 4, Marmora; 5, 
Betty Nuthall; 6, Golden Dream; 7, 
Dr. Bennett; 8, Giant Nymph; 9, 
Aflame; 10, Longfellow; 11, Sweet 
Rose; 12, Mrs. F. C. Hornberger. 

Of my personal list, nine I chose 
were in the first twelve and the other 
three were close up. 

In glancing over this list the thing 
that attracts one’s notice at the outset 
is that one introducer has three va- 
rities in this first twelve, standing 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 8. I wish at 
this time to pay tribute to this orig- 
inator, Mr. Joe Coleman, of Savannah, 
Ga., formerly of Ravenna, Ohio, whose 
varieties Minuet, Catherine- Coleman 
and Giant Nymph are in this list. 
Whether we agree on their position 
or not the fact remains that a list of 
best Glads compiled in many sym- 
posiums and discussed everywhere, 
always has these names; and besides, 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson is often mentioned. 
Stop for a minute and consider that 
one individual has given us four mag- 
nificent varieties that stand right up 
with the best of them, and no matter 
what way you look at it, one must 
admit that they are exceptionally fine 
Glads. 

Minuet is still and probably will be 
for some time the lavender Gladiolus 
by which others are measured. Its 
large, strong, fine texture and a well 
grown spike is surely a thing of 
beauty. To many Berty Snow is a 
rival, or better. This variety is surely 


a beauty and opens up more bloom 
at a time than Minuet; perhaps a 
better germinator of bulblets, but in 
the final analysis I think Minuet has 
that something which makes it the 
foremost of the two. My suggestion 
is to have both of them without fail 
and you have not made an error. 
Though Berty Snow didn’t get in the 
first twelve it can lay claim for a 
berth in the first twenty-five without 
a great deal of dissension. 

Catherine Coleman:—Another real 
Glad that makes you happy to be alive 
when it is in bloom. It has often won 
for the best spike in the show and the 
specimens that have won that honor 
were certainly worthy of it. 

W. H. Phipps:—To many this is un- 
beatable. I recall when it first came 
out, it was liked, but no such excite- 
ment about it as now. Time has 
swung it into the high list very de- 
cidedly now and justly so. I did not 
mention any faults on the first two 
yet they have them; every Glad has 
some; either from location, germina- 
tion of bulblets; habits of stem, etc. 
Phipps does not always come with a 
full length clean stem. Many do come 
with a short number of buds but when 
you get a real full spike of around 
twenty buds with sixteen or more 
open you surely have a revelation and 
its color is most adaptable for floral 
work. 

Marmora:—Last season it was the 
most discussed Glad in my field by the 
numerous visitors. It had its staunch 
friends and many did not like it at all, 
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and I refer to Mr. Suttle’s article in 
the February FLOWER GROWER, whose 
comments I enjoyed reading very 
much. Yet it placed No. 4 in this list. 
Its blossom is the exact type of Emile 
Aubrun, a very popular smoky, but of 
a lavender cast with a smoky overlay. 
Here it grows very tall and large and 
no one can start down through the 
show garden without having that fel- 
low penetrate their line of vision and 
say “come hither.” I believe it will 
become very popular and certainly 
will have a run for commercial use. 
This is an Australian introduction. 

Betty Nuthall:—Well, here is an- 
other that made them stop, look, and 
listen. It is a fine straight tall spike 
of excellent texture. It is a late 
bloomer but its growth and habits and 
of a beautiful pink and yellow com- 
bination I believe it will stand with 
the best. 

Golden Dream is becoming more 
and more popular each year. No 
question as to its becoming a fine com- 
mercial variety. The size of the 
blooms on so tall and heavy a spike is 
stated as a detriment by many but 
it has such a clean fine color and grows 
so easily that it is bound to stand up 
there with the best. Some day it may 
be replaced, but for the present it has 
the pole. In this connection I will 
mention that its commercial value is 
its big asset now. 

Dr. Bennett is too well known to 
need much comment. A real fine Glad. 

Giant Nymph:—Been out quite a 
while; is sold commercially by the 
thousand; too cheap for such a fine 
flower, but a vase of well grown 
Giant Nymph will cause favorable 
comment despite the fact that many 
critics consider its bud part too long 
for the lower stem. Excellent just the 
same and a credit to its introducer. 
I didn’t care for it on its early ap- 
pearance but never have enough of it 
now for my work. 

Aflame:—Here we go 


into the 
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primulinus type. This variety is not 
a true Prim. It is huge and when you 
see a spike around six feet tall, 
straight as the proverbial ramrod, 
with six to eight big blooms open at 
once, you have seen something differ- 
ent than the usual run and you cannot 
help saying you like it even though 
perhaps ethically you should say its 
color is not just clear, etc. Put fifty 
of those in a big basket, then shout 
about it. 


Longfellow:—One of the most glori- 
ous colors in pink that there is. With 
me it makes too many stub spikes. I 
have won with it at shows, but to get 
the fine specimens shown, it was to 
pass by many spikes in the row. How- 
ever, it will be around for a long 
time. 


Sweet Rose:—This Gladiolus is not 
as widely grown as might be. I have 
seen it when it was unbeatable and 
seen it very ordinary. Get it in out 
of the sun and you will be rewarded 
for your trouble. In any event it can 
be classed with the fine ones even 
though you may not put it eleventh. 


Mrs. F. C. Hornberger:—Among 
the whites this will probably in the 
long run stand the test. It has its 
admirers and those who just let it 
pass as a good Glad. I believe it will 
be found that this one does much 
better in some locations than others. 
Anyway it received enough votes to 
— the twelfth place and is a good 
Glad. 


You will note that Pfitzer’s Triumph 
is missing from this list and in fact 
was only mentioned on a very few 
lists. Why? Personally I love a 
good Pfitzer’s Triumph, and it is a 
most magnificent variety but it has 
some very bad faults and the more 
noticeable if you have a quantity of it. 
It is the first variety to wilt in the 
field with me on a hot day, even the 
buds hanging limp to the stem. The 
least bit of rain or dew spoils the 
bloom. If you have no rain or heavy 
dew get up early some morning and 
carry a spike into the house and you 
will see as glistening velvety clean 
snappy display of color and charm as 
one would care to look at. Or as one 
friend told me “put an umbrella over 
7.” 

Mother Machree was not even men- 
tioned during the entire discussion 
even though other smokies were. 
There are a lot of the odd shades, 
and the resurrected Prince of India 
was probably the most popular at my 
fields last Summer. Not very tall but 
if you want color that is one of them. 
Saraband was at its best and should 
be and I believe will be very popular. 

Rhoderick Dhu is a new one of the 
blotched varieties that is coming to 
the fore very fast. It is an immense 
bright rose-pink of more body and 
depth than Pendleton with the same 
gorgeous blotch. A lot of snap and 
style and a Glad that will be heard 
from soon. Another blotched variety 
that is not fully appreciated is Jean 


Du Tailles, one of the very best of the 
blotched varieties. 


Pride of Wanakah:—Here is a va- 
riety that according to all the rules 
and regulations should be one of the 
most popular. It is a deep lavender 
rose, and the very best in its color. 
In fact there is nothing just like it. 
Tall, large and very strong and pro- 
lific it is bound to come to its own. 
Had it been launched when it was a 
prize winning seedling, at the National 
New York Show, and backed by the 
A. G. S. as other varieties have been, 
it would not now be clamoring for 
recognition which it will soon receive. 
It belongs in the first twenty-five with- 
out a question according to the per- 
sonal say of several authorities that 
do not like to be quoted. Among the 
whites, Albatross was the most pop- 
ular of the new things, and is being 
called for more than the supply, from 
reports. It is a beauty. Johnkeer 
Van Tets is another white that is 
good and my first experience with 
Vaughan’s Virginal was satisfactory 
enough to make a repeat. 


In the yellows, Primrose Princess 
is good enough to cause recognition 
and should be classed with the real 
good yellows. Loyalty is another that 
is very good. About the same color 
as Golden Dream but larger bloom 
though not as tall. It looks very 
good. I did not have Tobersun but 
many class it with Loyalty. - Yellow 
Perfection and Yellow Wonder of 
Pfitzer’s are both good, one a bit 
lighter than the other. Canberra was 
good on first trial, but though it may 
open many at a time it is not refine- 
ment and to date does not belong with 
the elite. Heliosa is beautiful but 
apparently not a good doer. Lily of 
Gold has a long way to go to catch 
the other yellows. Short spike, small 
of bloom, and none too strong in 
growth. 


Rita Beck is another that does not 
appear in the best 12 although it was 
considered. Surely it is a very fine 
Glad and belongs with the best, being 
of large size, excellent texture and a 
fine all around specimen. 


Coryphee is a much-talked-of pink 
from Pfitzer. It is truly a beautiful 
color but is subject to a crooked stem 
from most reports, though some say it 
is straight. Ave Marie has taken 
quite a hold, also Aida in the so-called 
blue class. Europe seems to be fur- 
nishing the Glads in this color. Veil- 
chenblau and Mrs. Konynenburg from 
the same source seem to be very well 
established, likewise Paul Pfitzer. 
There is a long list of things from 
Scotland, and Australia, and New 
Zealand, that have some very attrac- 
tive names and colors and it would 
appear that some of them are bound 
to make a place for themselves among 
the very fine Glads. Comment on these 
I will leave for another time. I will 
speak of a few more of the American 
introductions. Flo Rico, a purple, and 
Alice Reid, a pink from Gelser Bros., 
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were favorably received by visitors. 
Dorothy Vaughan, a very dainty apple- 
blossom pink, and Edith Mason, a 
lovely geranium-pink from Vaughan’s, 
were two that had much to recommend 
them and from this same source is one 
that has been out for a time that is 
not well known but should be and that 
is Sphinx, a lilac red with deeper 
throat. It is an unusual color and a 
very strong tall grower. 


In reviewing the situation it would 
appear that those mentioned in the 
best 12 have been around long enough 
to be assured of a place that is not 
likely to be taken away soon. Of this 
list Marmora would be one that might 
be unseated because of passing fancy 
in odd colors. To that list may be 
added with safety Jean Du Tailles, 
Rita Beck, Pride of Wanakah, Alba- 
tross, Veilchenblau, Rhoderick Dhu 
and Pythia. Glorianna for its color 
alone is due consideration. Of the 
others here discussed, time will soon 
tell whether they will fall by the way- 
side or establish themselves as paying 
propositions. 

Another point one cannot help no- 
ticing and that is the tendency to pay 
tribute to the foreign varieties, no 
matter from what other section of the 
globe they come from. It looks as 
though the American varieties are 
going to be hard put to hold their 
reputation as the best. One grower 
not long ago put out over 100 new 
varieties in one year. In the Glad- 
fan reports we do not hear much about 
them. The same grower has put out 
over 100 more new ones this year and 
surely it is the tendency to choose the 
fine ones from the moderate offerings 
of the foreign introducers and it 
would be interesting to know the ex- 
act reason why this is as it is. It is 
astonishing to casually peruse cata- 
logues of five to eight years ago and 
see how many varieties have fallen 
out of the picture in that time. 





Gladiolus Bulblets and Weeds 


Ts first year I planted Gladiolus 
bulblets in considerable quantity, 
I followed the usual directions to scat- 
ter them thickly in shallow furrows. 
The planting was a success as far as 
germination was concerned. There 
was a good stand; but there was also 
a good stand of grass. Soon I was 
in a condition of terrible perplexity. 
The mat of grass kept pace with the 
bulblets. I could not hoe it out. I 
thought of only one resort, hand weed- 
ing. I hired two boys whose backs 
and knees were supple and showed 
them the enemy they were to over- 
come. They attacked gallantly but 
also ineffectively. From time to time 
I gauged their progress with sinking 
heart. Finally I called them off. I 
was beaten. I stood and surveyed 


the green rows while a cold chill of 
despair gripped my vitals. That grass 
was small but it was plainly invinc- 
Safe in the protection of the 


ible. 
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bulblets I fancied it looked at me 
impudently. It jeered me, it dared 
me. And then the sudden calm that 
accompanies a desperate resolve came 
over me. 

That grass shall not triumph. 
Rather than that, grass and bulblets 
shall go down in common ruin. Then 
we set to work. With sharp hoes we 
shaved off those rows till not a glimpse 
ef green was visible. They were ab- 
solutely clean, also absolutely vacant 
of bulblets. I was satisfied. I had 
sated my vengeance on the grass and 
I would try to forget the bulblets and 
before another year, try to find out 
how other growers solved such prob- 
lems, for undoubtedly pestiferous 
grass grew in other parts of the 
country. 

And now for the startling denoue- 
ment. A few days later I again 
visited the scene of this tragedy. To 
my astonishment the shaved rows 
were again looking green. Could that 
grass have two lives? I rubbed my 
eyes and looked closer. Bulblets,— 
the bulblets had come back. There 
they were crowding up in full number, 
stronger and sturdier than before, 
minus only their pointed tips. Nature 
had come to the rescue. And I had 
learned something of the greatest 
value. The lesson was clear. The 
sharp hoes had cut under the shallow- 
rooted grass and destroyed it, but the 
deeper-rooted bulblets were merely 
stimulated into more vigorous growth 
by the cutting back of their tips. And 
now every year I profit by that lesson. 
When the rows of bulblets are 2 or 3 
inches high we shave them off, getting 
every weed and blade of grass, and we 
have even shaved the rows a second 
time with happy results. 

L. R. JOHNSON, ( Mo.) 
EpitTor’s Nore :— 


It seems that Brother Johnson’s method of 
growing bulblets is much the same as my own, 
but his plan of cutting off the weeds and tops 
of the Gladiolus at the same time is made un- 
necessary, as we handle it, by using a garden 
rake at frequent intervals after planting, and 
up to the time the Gladiolus are several inches 
in height. By raking carefully and crosswise, or 
at an angle, many small weeds can be killed in 
the row without damaging the growing Gladiolus. 

This is a practice which I have followed for a 
number of years and unless we neglect it, per- 
haps because we are busy planting, or working 
elsewhere, the raking scheme cleans the rows so 
no hand weeding is necessary. The raking scheme 
should be followed up at intervals, but this of 
course depends on weather conditions. My plan 
is to rake after each rain. 





Growing Glads from Bulblets 


I have had but little trouble in 
getting good results from plantings of 
bulblets, provided the shells were 
cracked and moisture supplied. But I 
find that in this mild climate the very 
small “beads” that fall off the bulbs in 
digging, are sure to grow the follow- 
ing Spring. From this I conclude that 
good results may be had here by plant- 
ing bulblets in well-prepared beds in 
the Fall without the trouble of crack- 
ing the shells by covering them with 
mulch to prevent freezing and to con- 
serve moisture. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








T WOULD take volumes to do April 
justice, so crammed is she with 
outdoor interests. 


The earliest Bird migration of note 
came in March, but the fore part of 
April ushers in a greater wave, and 
daily, familiar old friends arrive from 
the South. 


For several weeks Bluebirds have 
been “whispering” their entrancing 
songs as they flit here and there look- 
ing for just the right location to build 
their nurseries. Alluring spots in this 
respect are round holes in old Apple 
trees or hollowed-out fence posts that 
Woodpeckers had worked on the pre- 
vious Summer. Many places are in- 
spected before one is chosen. 


Flickers are courting, and fre- 
quently one lady will have two suitors 
of whom she apparently will be ob- 
livious. Skip, skip, she goes hitching 
herself up a tree trunk or along a 
limb, her only thought seemingly on 
gleaning a dinner. For days she will 
be pursued by the gentlemen who try 
every wile to attract her; displaying 
their fine raiment in turkey-gobbler 
fashion, each trying to outdo the other 
in vocal demonstrations. Eventually 
she chooses, for one morning we see a 
lone bachelor drilling for ants on the 
lawn, tc all appearances not grieving 
over the lost courtship. 


Juncos and Tree Sparrows. still 
linger with us, but we know soon they 
will be flying northward to their sum- 
mer homes in Canada where they will 
build their homes and rear their 
families. 


Field Sparrows and Vesper Spar- 
rows make the open spaces ring with 


their delightful songs; Catbirds and 
Thrashers sing their unending med- 
leys from the highest treetops; Card- 
inals and Robins make merry in our 
dooryards and inspect our porch vines 
for possible nest sites. 


The Bird chorus is getting well or- 
ganized. Each dawn finds the singers 
eager to add their voices to those of 
the ever swelling throng. If only we 
had the courage to use this chorus for 
an alarm clock and arise each morn- 
ing at its call. Nature is her best in 
early morning, but alas, too few of us 
are acquainted with her moods in 
early day. 


These are exciting days for the 
botanist. He wants to be in so many 
places at once. Here he knows some 
favorite is in bloom, there he wonders 
if such and such a plant has made its 
usual progress. Things come so fast 
in April that one eager Nature lover 
is lost in the maze. 


The Hepatica leaves we watched so 
eagerly all Winter are now dead, but 
in their place are exquisite Flowers 
springing from fuzzy beds; flowers 
white, lavendar, and deep-pink, tinged 
with white. 


In April comes Twin-leaf or Jeffer- 
sonia, that flower and foliage re- 
sembling Bloodroot, although there is 
no “blood” in its veins as in the other 
flower, and the leaves are always in 
pairs and exactly alike. 


Five-finger, or it may be called 
Cinquefoil, the dainty trailing plant 
that climbs over dry roadside banks 
and flowers so profusely, is now in 
leaf, and soon we may look for its 
small golden flowers. 














Miss Fenner and Billy ready for a Nature hike 
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Sturdy little first blossoms of April 
are Spring Beauties. They may even 
appear in March, but this month they 
are in their prime with their purple 
streaked white stars and diminutive 
sabre-like leaves. 


Skunk Cabbage that blossomed so 
early, is now leafing out and covering 
a great deal of territory. As warm 
weather advances it will grow larger 
and larger, but in Midsummer it be- 
gins to decline and the big leaves will 
die and disappear. 


Insect life, like Bird life, is increas- 
ing. Skippers glide about on glassy 
streams and Gnats and Midges dance 
tirelessly in the sunshine. 


Butterflies are daily emerging from 
their Cocoons. It is interesting to 
study these fairies of the insect world, 
although it seems rather cruel to cap- 
ture them to do so. We can, however, 
get much practical knowledge by 
watching them on the wing, and dis- 
covering just what plants and Flowers 
they prefer to hover about. Active 
life is more intriguing than still life. 


Spiders are becoming lively again 
after months of inactivity. Webs of 
intricate fashion and sheer daintiness 
are to be found with the morning dew 
sparkling on them. We wonder what 
queer whim of Nature prompted her to 
give this artistic sense to the Spider. 
He weaves exquisite webs in which 
to ensnare prosaic insects for his din- 
ner. One active fly may sometimes 
wreck an entire web before the 
Spider “chloroforms” it and drags it 
away, but the Spider does not seem to 
care; he promptly set about to make 
repairs or weave a new web. 


When we tramp through wet fields 
this month we may find a number of 
mud chimneys, built two and three 
inches high and sometimes higher. 
Neat round chimneys they are, fre- 
quently colonies of them together. 
These are the homes of the Chimney 
Crabs that dig their cellar homes until 
they strike water. He cannot live 
without moisture, so we may know 
when we see his chimney that it leads 
downward to a soggy bed of mud. 
When his chimney is broken he will 
come up to repair it, although he is 
careful not to be seen doing it. The 
least hint of an outsider observing 
him will send him scuttling back into 
his hole. 


April cannot be mentioned without 
a word for the Frogs. Many words 
it would take to do them justice, but 
as nothing in April may be given 
justice in just a few words, the Frogs 
need not feel slighted. Every marshy, 
boggy spot has a well-trained chorus 
of voices like soft toned bells—bells 
that tinkle through Spring days, and 
bells that fairly ring at night. 


This is a month of mirth and song. 
The Earth is wide awake, and all her 
subjects are eager to be about the 
business of working and growing. It 
is indeed a very happy month. 
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Why Peonies Fail to Bloom 


BY HORACE CAMPBELL, (Wash.) 
P EONIES like all other plants have over-winters in such material. 


their troubles and troubles are 

very often baffling and discourag- 
ing to those just beginning the culture 
of these beautiful flowers. 

Chief among the troubles that affect 
Peonies, is their failure to bloom. 
There are many reasons for this, chief 
of which may be too deep planting. 
The buds should be placed so that, 
when planting is completed, they will 
be just below the surface. The trans- 
planting of large roots without divid- 
ing them (this applies only to three- 
year roots or older) often results in 
the failure of the plant to produce 
bloom, as well as the transplantation 
of divisions from roots that are too 
old or too small. Excessive shade, 
especially in dry soil under large trees 
is to be avoided if one expects to have 
bloom. Planting in water-soaked soil 
should also be avoided. Insufficient 
fertility results in shy blooming, or 
a total failure to bloom. 

If the soil lacks fertility it can be 
remedied by the application of well- 
decayed manure and wood ashes, as 
well as various balanced commercial 
fertilizers. In this connection it is 
well to note that Peonies take offense 
at over-fertilization and may retaliate 
by failing to bloom. Fertilizers of 
any kind should not come in direct 
contact with the roots. Late frosts 
in the Spring often injure the quality 
of bloom, sometimes resulting in com- 
plete failure of bloom. The blooms of 
some varieties are very susceptible to 
bright sunshine, becoming sunburned, 
thus spoiling the bloom. Diseased 
plants or infested soil is often the 
cause of bloom failure. 


Peonies, although not as susceptible 
to disease as many other flowers, are 
not entirely immune. Chief among 
the diseases affecting these plants is 
Botrytis blight; a disease which fre- 
quently becomes epidemic during wet, 
cloudy Springs. Stems show dark- 
colored areas at the base or just below 
the surface, resulting in apparently 
healthy stems being found prostrate 
on the ground. Affected buds turn 
brown and fail to open. The leaves 
are usually affected last and may be 
recognized by irregular spots that 
turn brown and dry. The trouble is 
caused by a parasitic fungus that is 
transmitted to healthy plants by the 
action of wind or by aphids and ants 
that carry the spores of the fungus. 


In controlling this disease, spraying 
and dusting has been found ineffective 
and impractical. It may be controlled 
however, as follows: In the Fall, old 
stalks should be cut at the soil line or 
below, and destroyed, for the fungus 


When 
buds and leaves become affected they 
they should be removed and destroyed 
at once. The soil over and around the 
crown of diseased plants should be 
scooped away and replaced by sand 
or new, uncontaminated soil. Since 
aphids and ants are capable of carry- 
ing the spores an attempt should be 
made to control them. Aphids may be 
controled in the usual way by spray- 
ing. When the Peony bud reaches a 
certain stage of development, a bitter- 
sweet honey is exuded that attracts 
ants. A generous application of water 
under pressure will remove the sticky 
substance and plants will be free of 
ants thereafter. 

Root-gall or root-knot as it is often 
called is another disease of the Peony. 
It is caused by certain soil-infesting 
nematodes or eelworms. The trouble 
is chiefly southern in occurrence and 
may be recognized by the production 
of weak spindling shoots which fail to 
bloom. The roots are stubby, swollen, 
and gnarly with numerous galls on 
the smaller roots. To control this 
disease it is necessary to remove all 
of the affected plant along with a 
quantity of soil and destroy it; or to 
set out healthy stock in a new location. 


Leaf-spot is another common dis- 
ease, becoming important only when 
it becomes too general. This trouble 
is caused by a parasitic fungus and 
is characterized by the presence of 
large purplish blotches on the upper 
surfaces of the leaves, which in moist 
weather become covered with a layer 
of olive-green spores of the fungus. 
Removal of diseased foliage before 
it can fall and become mixed with the 
soil, will serve to obviate this trouble. 





Year-old Peonies 


I think Mr. Woodruff, November 
number, was unduly excited about Mr. 
Bunn’s article (August Number) on 
not planting year-old Peonies. How 
big is a yearling? How long is a piece 
of string? Both equally indefinite. 

We have to divide small. We use 
a planter and I would not claim that 
our yearlings are as good as a stand- 
ard division. Some may plant stand- 
ard divisions and their yearlings 
should be better. Planting large 
clumps is not satisfactory, but as Mr. 
Woodruff says, there is nothing to stop 
you from dividing them. The only 
Peony division you can buy with a 
certainty of knowing somewhere near 
what you are getting is a standard 
three-to-five-eye division. 


Hoosier, (Ind.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





Man’s Love of Trees 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ACH Tree has its own individual 
EK trait peculiar to its species, if 

not always to itself. It is not 
the soil that fixes these traits any 
more than the food is responsible for 
the traits peculiar to the individual 
man or woman. But a Tree does show 
a preference for a certain kind of soil 
in about the same way that a man dis- 
plays a fondness for certain sorts of 
food. 

These varying habits and disposi- 
tions of Trees are observed wherever 
they are grown. Not often does a 
Tree meet a man in the middle of the 
road or sidewalk and bump heads with 
him, but a rustic old Hawthorn I once 
met for many years, stood in the 
middle of the sidewalk and ordered 
pedestrians to walk around. Whoever 
spared this Tree was certainly a lover 
and defender of Trees. The average 
person to-day knows that a Tree is 
not made in a year and he is unwilling 
to permit a concrete sidewalk to rob 
him of that which Nature has given 
him, even though it may be an ordi- 
nary Post Oak which may be only 
slightly in the way of modern pro- 
gress. No doubt Trees and Plants 
have a way of knowing persons that 
love them, for after all, love is the 
only known creed that is understood 
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The man who is unwilling to let the 
sidewalk rob him of the friendship of 
even an old Post Oak has a kind heart 


by all living creatures, including the 
Birds, the Flowers, and Wild Animals 
of every type. If it was not so, Wild 
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This rustic old Hawthorn bumped 
heads with pedestrians for many years 


Flowers and Beasts could not be 
domesticated. For example, the Dah- 
lia, which is related to the much de- 
tested Beggar-tick, did not begin to 
double its flower until it was given 
the love of cultivation. 
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Random Notes on Nature 


The Whale represents one of the 
highest types of mammals, and nurses 
its child with as much tenderness as 
a human being. A Whale with teeth 
has but a single nostril, or blowhole. A 
toothless Whale has two blowholes. 
A Whale blows his breath through the 
hole making it appear as if he were 
blowing up water, and yet he does 
send up the water when he releases his 
breath before the opening reaches the 
air. 

The Dolphin is’ a lovable oceanic 
creature. It is simply a vest-pocket 
edition of the Whale, with a single 
blowhole or nostril. Some interest- 
ing stories are told of these remark- 
able animals. Dr. Will Johnson, a 
Presbyterian minister of Australia, 
relates a remarkable story of a Dol- 
phin that once guided every steamer 
into port for many years at Sydney. 
“Jack the Dolphin” was known to all 
the old sea captains of Sydney, and on 
their arrival, expected to have him 
meet them and lead their ships safely 
into port. One day Jack failed to ap- 
pear. Soon his lifeless body drifted 
ashore, and a few days later one of 
the most widely-attended funerals was 
held on the beach, and later on a suit- 
able monument was there erected to 
mark his grave and to perpetuate his 
memory. 


A Porpoise ranks next to a Dolphin 
as a playful creature at sea. How 
greatly he delights in swimming ahead 
of the steamer, usually in a herd of 
five or more Porpoises. Often one of 
them turns over and swims on his 
back for miles, and then others will 
frequently take leaps over each other 
while swimming at a rapid rate. 


The Stormy Petrel is one of the 
smallest known web-footed Birds. It 
is so light that it walks on the water. 
This very fact gave it the name of 
“Petrel” from Apostle Peter, who 
walked on the sea. Petrels are popu- 
larly known by sailors as “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens.” 





Some Humorous Experiences 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HETHER a naturalist enjoys 

humor or not, he has many ex- 

periences that are far from be- 
ing serious, some of which may be 
worthy of passing on to others. 

Last Summer, I had a rather un- 
usual experience. The Scout Execu- 
tive, accompanied by an Eagle Scout, 
brought me from the summer camp to 
the city. I was left at a corner drug 
store. The weather was quite warm, 
and the clinking of glasses at the 
soda fountain was too great a tempta- 
tion for me. When I went in, I found 
that the drinks were being dispensed 
by a young lady. When I had half 
of my glass emptied, she sarcastically 
remarked, “That’s a beautiful orna- 


ment you are wearing on your hat 
to-day.” What she said was pure 
Greek to me, and I showed it in my 
perplexed countenance. 

“Take off your hat and see for 
yourself,” she suggested. When I re- 
moved my hat, I held my breath in 
suspense, for to my surprise, I found 
a large clay-colored Beetle with spots 
on its wing covers sitting on the top 
of my straw hat. It was the Spotted 
Pelidnota, a Beetle that is about the 
size of a Southern June Bug. It flies 
at dusk and comes to the Grapevines 
where it feeds on the foliage. When 
I began to caress the Beetle with my 
fingers, she screamed distressingly 
and alarmed the other employees. Her 
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other customers became somewhat ex- 
cited, whereupon I said, “Don’t be 
afraid; this insect is dangerous only 
to Grapevines. She calmed at my as- 
surance, and then in a low voice she 
inquired, “Why will it not bite me?” 

“Because you are a peach,” I ex- 
plained. The young clerk went about 
her work as calmly as if nothing had 
occurred. What magical soothing 
power doth flattery sometimes hold in 
her hand! 


This afternoon, an unknown mar- 
ried woman called me to the telephone 
to offer a solution to the question, 
“Why does the Butterfly carry a knob 
on the end of each of its antenna, while 
the Moth does not?” She said that 
after giving the subject much thought, 
and since she had heard it declared 
that Nature had remembered every 
creature, large and small, with some 
means of defending itself, she was 
certain that the Butterfly’s knobs 
served the same purpose as a rolling 
pin in the hands of a housewife! 


To-day I received a letter from a 
man whose wonderful imagination far 
excels his observation as a naturalist. 
He said that for tight-lacing he had 
found the Mud-dauber who built her 
nest on his back porch went to ex- 
tremes in the fashion. With a waist 
no larger than a small needle, he could 
not comprehend how she went about 
her work so cheerfully, and he won- 
dered if such tight-lacing among In- 
sects did not bring on attacks of ap- 
pendicitis! 

His comments remind me of a 
woman, who after listening to a brief 
talk I made before a garden club on 
the “Human-side of Insects,” told me 
about seeing a Mud-dauber pounce 
upon a small Spider and carry it away. 
And then she inquired, “Do you sup- 
pose she was determined on settling a 
disagreement with her husband by 
slipping a Spider in his biscuit?” 


On Chickamauga Battlefield are 
found many pyramids of cannon balls 
marking the spots where commanding 
officers were killed. A superstitious 
woman said she was more convinced 
than ever before, that war is the 
work of the devil, since she had found 
a number of old snake skins sticking 
about the pyramids of cannon balls. 
Her own reason should have guided 
her to more intelligent thinking, for 
in early Spring when the Snakes come 
forth from their hibernating haunts, 
the cannon balls make good heat radi- 
ators. Snakes climb the piles of shells 
and leave their old skins hanging to 
the balls. 


My son received a letter a few weeks 
ago from an old schoolmate now living 
in the North, who used to go out on 
frequent nature walks to the woods 
with us. My name was not mentioned, 
except in the following postscript: 

“I saw my first Groundhog yester- 
day; so please give my love to your 
father!” 
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Hand-Fertilization of the 
Dahlia is Interesting Work 


BY WILLIAM H. WAITE 
(In Bulletin of Dahiia Society of New England) 


HE raising of Dahlias from seeds 

has become a popular pastime, and 

if one produces their own seed the 
occupation is even more interesting. 

Breeding may be done in two general 
ways: (1) Saving seeds from flowers 
that have been pollinated by insects, and 
(2) Hybridization or hand pollination. 
The former is easy, while the latter is 
relatively difficult. Before one under- 
takes to do any hand pollination they 
should at least have an elementary 
knowledge of the structure of the flower, 
and I herewith give a short summary of 
the various organs of the flowers. 

Flowers are made up of the following: 
Sepals which form the calyx; petals 
which form the corolla; stamens on 
which are the anthers, and where will be 
found the pollen grains; pistil, the point 
of which is called the stigmas. The 
pistil is attached directly to the ovary 
which will eventually contain the seed. 

The ovary and stigma is analagous 
to the female part of the flower, and the 
stamens and pollen grains are analagous 
to the male. When the pollen grain 
reaches the stigma either by the aid of 
insects or by hand, if the pollen grain be 
ripe and the stigma receptive, the pollen 
grain germinates and its protoplasm 
eventually reaches the ovary and be- 
comes fertilized. 

The Dahlia belongs to the plant family 
of compositae which have flower heads 
composed of many florets or a com- 
posite of flowers, thus the sexual organs 
are somewhat difficult to see, but if a 
larger individual flower, such as a Lily, 
be dissected, all these various organs 
will be readily seen. 

The Dahlia flower, however, has two 
different types of florets called the Ray 
and the Disc. 

The Ray floret has a completely de- 
veloped petal which is called a Ray, and 
the assemblage of these is the conspicu- 
ous part of the bloom, in a single type 
of Dahlia. We only have one (or at 
the most two rows) row of these Ray 
florets, the rest being all Disc florets, 
while in the so-called double flowered 
types, such as the Decorative, Cactus, 
etc., the entire flower is practically made 
up of Ray florets. The Ray florets are 
not complete, as they have no stamens, 
but in many types they have pistils and 
ovaries and if fertilized are capable of 
producing seed. 

The other type of floret, the Disc, are 
easily noticed in all open centered flow- 
ers, and it is only when those that are 
full to the center of Ray florets are fully 
opened that they may also be seen there. 
These Disc florets while only having 
rudimentary petals, yet are complete 
flowers, having the sexual organs cap- 
able of producing seeds. 

By fruitfulness is meant the ability to 
produce seeds. Many plants are so con- 


stituted that they cannot produce seed 
with pollen from another flower on the 
same plant. This may be for the reason 


that the anthers ripen before the stigma 
is receptive, or vice versa. There is an- 
other form of failure to produce seeds 
that is known as self incompatibility or 
self unfruitfulness. 

In this form the pollen is ripe at the 
same time as the stigma, but for some 
reason is not able to fertilize that stigma 
or any other stigma of the same variety. 
It is believed that it is to this class that 
the Dahlias generally belong; that cross 
fertilization must take place before any 
seed can be produced; that the pollen of, 
say Jersey’s Beauty, will not fertilize any 
stigma on any other plant of Jersey’s 
Beauty, but pollen of a similar variety 
of the same color is capable of fer- 
tilization. 

Of course there may be some ex- 
ceptions, as every variety has not been 
scientifically tested, but research work- 
ers have determined that many varieties 
of Dahlias are self-sterile, but will set 
seed to foreign pollen. However, I have 
said that there may be exceptions, and 
to be absolutely certain, trial should be 
made of every variety that it is pro- 
posed to breed. 

To be absolutely sure of both parents, 
it is necessary to use control measures. 
This is interesting work, nevertheless. 

In the case of the varieties which will 
set seeds in Ray florets the technique 
is to select the flower to be bred and 
cover it with a waterproof transparent 
bag just before the bloom opens. This 
bag is fastened loosely at the bottom 
around the stem by means of a wired 
tree label. As soon as the Rays develop 
each day, with a pair of manicure curved 
point scissors, clip off the showy part 
of the Ray. 

The next day the pistils which are 
exposed should be pollinated with pollen 
from the desired variety, which flower 
should have been covered before it shed 
its pollen to prevent contamination. This 
process is continued until the Disc florets 
begin to shed pollen. At this time all of 
the Disc florets should be pulled out by 
means of tweezers, thus preventing pos- 
sible self-pollination. 

The seeds are then allowed to ripen. 
If frost should threaten, the stalk should 
be cut and placed in clear water in a 
light, airy room. The water should be 
changed every day. 

While it is believed that most varieties 
of Dahlias are self-unfruitful, it is neces- 
sary to emasculate in order to be abso- 
lutely sure, that is, to clear out all the 
pollen by some means. 

When the Disc floret opens, the pistil 
which has two stigmas first appears. 
The stigmas adhere together, and as they 
protrude from the florets, they pass the 
anthers which shed pollen, coating the 
back of the stigma. After a few hours 
the stigmas separate and curve outward, 
at which time the inner surface appears 
“hairy,” and they are now capable of 
receiving pollen on the inner receptive 
surface. 
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It is practically impossible to emascu- 
late in the usual way, so a new method 
was worked out. This is known as the 
depollination method. 

The flowers which are to be used as 
parents are covered as above. As soon 
as the center shows on the seed parent 
all the Ray florets are pulled out. When 
the pollen begins to shed is the time to 
begin the operation of depollination. By 
means of a chip blower such as dentists 
use, or some similar arrangement, a fine 
stream of water is directed with some 
force across the flower head in such a 
manner that it washes away the pollen. 
With a hand lens, examine to see that 
no pollen grains are left. 

The excess moisture is then soaked up 
by means of blotting paper and the 
flower head covered again. Once a day, 
preferably in the morning, will do for 
this operation, but if it is very hot, twice 
a day would be more certain. 

After depollinating for three days, the 
remaining Disc florets which have not 
yet shed their pollen are extracted and 
the receptive stigmas remaining are pol- 
linated by rubbing over them the open 
center of the pollen parent. This is 
easier than collecting the pollen on a 
watch crystal and applying it with a 
camel’s hair brush. 

The flower head is again covered and 
the seed allowed to ripen on the plant. 
As soon as the stem below the seed pod 
turns black and begins to shrivel the 
seed pod may be dried off quickly and 
thoroughly and put into a paper bag 
until planting time. 

It is advisable to label in order to keep 
a record of the work done. A good type 
of label to use is the four-inch painted 
tree label, which is attached by a copper 
wire. On this is placed a record of the 
procedure. (1) Write on the name of 
the seed parent: as Jersey’s Beauty. 
Then can be put the dates of emascula- 
tion or depollination as “E9-2.” When 
the cross is made the name of the pollen 
parent is indicated as: “Jersey’s Beauty 
X Jersey’s Sunshine, 9-8.” This label is 
left attached to the seed pod, and when 
the seed is sown may still be used for 
further guidance. 

It is interesting work, and if only a 
few seeds be obtained, you will be amply 
repaid by the enjoyment you get out of 
watching the plants grow and bloom. 





Growing Dahlias 


Lay the tubers in a row and cover 
with earth and keep them moist until 
they sprout; then divide, cutting with 
a sharp knife, and being careful not 
to break the sprouts which are left to 
make plants. I usually leave two or 
more sprouts. 

Set stakes, with name labels, and 
place tubers in front of stakes. When 
the sprouts come through the ground 
leave the strongest sprout and break 
off all others just under the surface 
of the ground. After the plants are 
two or three feet in height, tie them 
securely to the stakes and if you want 
large blooms for exhibition, disbud, 
cutting out all buds but the main 
center ones. A drink of sheep-manure 
water, (liquid manure) as the bloom 
is forming, will increase its size and 
beauty. The plants of course should 
be watered whenever it is necessary. 


THOs. PAsK, (Ont.) 
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Trees that Yield Honey 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


at hand again, I have been asked 

to suggest a list of Trees which 
are attractive to the Bees. It adds 
to the interest of a Summer day to 
hear the humming of the Insects 
among the blossoms of the Trees over- 
head, even though one does not care 
to become a Beekeeper. 

Taking the country as a whole, the 
first Trees to include in such a list 
will be the Willows. There are more 
than 150 different species and they 
are found all the way from the Arctic 
Regions to Mexico. Willows are 
especially adapted to the North 
Country, and the variety is much 
greater in the’ North than in the 
warmer areas. Four species of Wil- 
lows are common to Alabama; while 
there are more than four times as 
many in New England. 

In the North, the Willows begin to 
bloom on the first warm days and 
furnish food for the Bees as soon as 
they find release from the long confine- 
ment of Winter. It is interesting to 
note that the blooming habit changes, 
southward, and there they bloom much 
later. In the swamps of Louisiana 
and other Gulf Coast States consid- 
erable surplus Honey is gathered from 
the Willows. In the North, the 
weather is so uncertain at blooming 
time that the Bees are seldom able to 
fly for more than a few hours at a 
time, and so most of the possible honey 
crop is ungathered. 

Next to the Willows comes the 
Maples. They are likewise important 
in nearly every locality where Bees are 
kept. In the Northern States the 
Soft Maple and the Sugar Maple are 
widely distributed. In the swamps of 
the South the Red Maple is abundant 
and on the Pacific Coast, the Big Leaf 
Maple and the Vine Maple are com- 
mon. In the Plains Region and on 
the Western Canada Prairies, the 
Soft Maple and the related Box Elder, 
furnish the first spring forage for the 
Bees. 

The Hard or Sugar Maple is one of 
the finest of shade Trees and no mis- 
take will be made is selecting it for 
an ornament to any lawn or street. It 
grows slowly, however, and takes some 
time to reach a size sufficient to fur- 
nish much shade. The Soft Maple 
grows much more rapidly, but is not 
nearly as good a Tree nor does. it live 
so long. 


Ne that spring planting time is 


THE BASSWOOD 


Most famous among all the Trees 
for the Honey which it yields is the 
Basswood or Linden. It is sometimes 
called Limetree or Whitewood. When 


the country was new there were large 
forests in which the Basswood was 
a common Tree and carloads of Bass- 
wood Honey were shipped to every im- 
portant market. The Tree thrives 
especially on rich soils and in the 
Northern States reaches a large size. 
The wood is soft and white and is 
much used for special purposes such 
as the manufacture of honey sections. 
With the cutting of the forests it is 
no longer easy to find good locations 
where large apiaries can depend upon 
the Basswood for a honey crop. 

The Basswood blooms in early Sum- 
mer and when weather conditions are 
suitable it yields Nectar abundantly. 
At times the Bees will be so numerous 
among the flowers that one passing 
beneath a Tree will get the impression 
that a swarm is present. 

The Basswood is a symetrical tree 
and is quite desirable for shade or 
ornamental purposes, although there 
is a tendency for the branches to break 
during storms, as the Tree grows 
older. 


There are many Trees which are 
important in limited regions which 
are little known elsewhere. The num- 
ber which are suited to a wide range 
of climate and soil are not so numer- 
ous. To those already mentioned may 
be added the Black Locust or False 
Acacia. This Tree which is native 
to the Eastern States has | ven very 
generally planted over a very wide 
range. The large clusters of pea-like 
flowers contain abundant Nectar and 
the Bees visit them freely during the 
short blooming period. 














In the North the Willows 


bloom with the first warm days 
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The Horse Chestnut, or Buckeye, is 
also found over the entire region east 
of the Mississippi River and a variety 
is also common in California. Many 
other Insects beside Bees are attracted 
to its flowers. 


SOME FLORIDA TREES 


In the Northern States most of the 
Honey comes from field crops such 
as the Clovers and Buckwheat. In 
Florida most of it comes from Trees. 
The Palmettoes, Black Mangrove, Sea 
Grape, Tupelo, and several others 
yield abundantly. Aside from the 
Palmetto, however, most of these 
Trees are seldom found except in the 
wild. The Tupelo Trees grow in 
swamps where they stand in the water 
and are hardly to be considered for 
ornamental planting. 

Nearly all the Fruit Trees are at- 
tractive to the Bees wherever they are 
grown. Especially so are the Citrus 
Fruits of Florida, as they are also in 
California. 


OTHERS OF LIMITED DISTRIBUTION 


In the arid Southwest there is a 
Tree known as Ironwood, common in 
the dry washes and gulches in Arizona 
and surrounding territory. It is of 
very slow growth with hard and 
gnarled wood. Although the flowers 
are attractive, the Tree is not likely to 
be planted. except in gardens where 
rarities are collected. 

The Madrona Tree of the Pacific 
Coast is a very desirable Tree for the 
regions to which it is adapted. The 
glossy evergreen leaves and the pol- 
ished reddish bark are decidedly at- 
tractive. When the Trees bloom, the 
Nectar is so abundant that Insects in 
great numbers come to the feast— 
Honey-bees, Bumble-bees,—even Hum- 
ming Birds in flocks. 

There is no eastern Tree to be com- 
pared to it, although the Magnolia of 
the South has much larger flowers. 
The Magnolia with its immense flow- 
ers has no superior as an ornamental 
in the area where it grows. The Bees 
get Honey from its blossoms and other 
Insects also come. : 


Among the Eastern Trees with 
showy flowers, the Tulip Tree or Tulip 
Poplar is most widely known. It is 
found from New England to Southern 
Michigan and south to the Gulf States 
east of the Mississippi. It reaches 
large size; is very pleasing as a speci- 
men tree; and the large flowers yield 
nectar freely. It is worthy of plant- 
ing much more generally than it is. 





If you are interested in facts and 
information rather than pictures, com- 
pare this issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER with the April issue of any 
two magazines you know of. Inci- 
dentally save your issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and get the index at 
the end of the year. You will be sur- 
prised at the quantity and quality of 
facts and information thus made 
quickly available as a reference work. 
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Editorial Notes 


OT infrequently Garden’ Clubs 

write asking for suggestions for 
programs. Generally they are infant 
clubs but sometimes an older one 
wants new ideas. The Utica Garden 
Club is also trying to break away a 
bit from the subjects that have been 
discussed over and over again from 
one angle or another. Not that its 
members have the slightest idea that 
they know these subjects exhaustively. 
Perhaps we have not much more than 
scratehed the surface, but practice 
and experience will help us to gradu- 
ally go deeper. In the meantime 
rreater interest will, we hope, be 
aroused by branching out into allied 
subjects. The program for 1930 in- 
cludes the following topics: 

Winter Gardens—A paper entitled 
“A Dress Rehearsal for the Winter 
Garden” by L. H. Ruge from “The 
Garden Club” will be read. 

American Botanists; Flora of 
Swamps and Bogs; Perennial Garden; 
Wood and Wood Products, (this is 
to be especially on the qualities of 
wood from different trees, its value 
for certain purposes, the ways of saw- 
ing logs to bring out the differences in 
grain, etc. As far as possible, speci- 
mens will be shown.); Exhibitions: 
(An outside speaker will handle 
this.) ; Native Orchids; Roses; John 
Burroughs; Practical Plant Protec- 
tion; Desert Vegetation; John Muir; 
Rock Gardens; Ferns;  Gladioli; 
Shrubs; Lilies; Pests of the Garden; 
Asters; Nutbearing Trees. You see 
a few old-timers have crept in; per- 
haps the Program Committee thought 
we would feel lonesome without them. 


Another innovation that bids fair 
to be most interesting is spending half 
an hour or so of each meeting on 
Practical Botany. Most of this work 
will be gathered from Mr. Willard 
N. Clute’s new little book on that 
subject; designed as Mr. Clute says, 
in very rudimentary form only, but 
with the object of trying to make 
people use their eyes and thinking 
powers. 


One member has been assigned as 
“teacher.” [It is her duty to prepare 
the questions, which are then typed 
by our secretary, so that each mem- 
ber may have them to prepare the les- 
son before the meeting. The next 
duty of the teacher is to conduct the 
“class.” 

Lesson 1.—The Plant’s Place in 
Nature—contains these questions: 

1—What distinguishes plants and 
animals from the rest of Creation? 

2—In what is the organic or living 
Kingdom like the inorganic or lifeless 
Kingdom? 

3—In what do they differ? 

4—How do plants and animals 
differ? 

5—Are many land areas absolutely 
bare of plants? 

6—Where is plant life most abund- 
ant and varied? Why? 

7—What characteristic have nearly 
all plants in common? 

8—What physical conditions affect 
the flora of a locality? 

9—How does the prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind affect plant life? 

10—About how many kinds of 
species of plants are there? 

11—What kinds of species are most 
familiar to us? 

12—Mention some of the less 
familiar species. 

13—How many parts constitute an 
ordinary plant? 

14—Are plants lacking any of these 
parts at a disadvantage? 

15—What is the purpose of roots, 
stems, leaves? 

16—What is the purpose of flowers, 
fruits, seeds? 

Questions on our own Environment. 


“To go home and ask your husband 
and discuss in the family,” says the 
“teacher.” 

1. How long are our longest days? 


2. What is our annual rainfall? 

3. What is the elevation of Oneida 
County ? 

The Federal Topographical Maps 
published in sections, on a scale of an 
inch to a mile are most enlightening 
on the last subject. 

Our county was named from its 
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early-inhabitants the Oneida Indians 
and the name is O-ni-da not One-Ida 
as New Englanders often call it. 





Useful Hints for April 


PRIL is the month of months, for 
Central New York, when the gar- 
den fever just takes hold of one so, 
that it requires an enormous amount 
of self-control not to imagine that 
Spring is here and cold days and 
nights gone until Autumn comes 
again. We must not uncover Roses 
and tender plants before the middle or 
latter part of the month. Perhaps if 
Spring comes very early it may be 
safe to start on the Roses somewhat 
earlier, uncovering the hardiest first 
and working gradually to the more 
tender kinds. Tender perennials need 
to be watched carefully. They may be 
freed of part of their winter clothes, 
sheding them gradually as common 
sense humans do. (Those humans, 
lacking that sixth sense try to make 
themselves believe that their poor 
abused bodies need no more protection 
at 20 below zero than at 90 above.) 
On the other hand, if too much cover- 
ing is left on after the days get quite 
warm harm is likely to be done. Take 
off a little and loosen up the rest. 
Some days may come when all should 
be removed, but do not rake it away, 


rather keep it handy to slip on toward 


evening or during colder days. April 
is very changeable and plants and peo- 
ple need about the same care. 


Many hardy things can be started 
now if the soil becomes dry enough 
to be spaded; or seed can be sown in 
boxes or a coldframe. If, in either of 
these, protection is easily given in 
case of a cold snap. Even snow is 
quite likely to fall off and on during 
April and indeed it often does in May 
up to the last week. 


Beware of digging around in per- 
ennial borders. So many hardy plants 
do not start up until late and they are 
quite likely to be ruined. How often 
one hears “My Platycodon didn’t come 
up this year; I suppose it winter- 
killed.” More than probable, it was 
dug up. Then how the bulbs do suffer 
from the early trowel or hoe! Digging 
in a hardy border, among shrubs or 
wherever bulbs are snuggled away 
is a hazardous undertaking at any 
time of the year. 


Almost as soon as the Roses are un- 
covered, spray with sulphur to prevent 
mildew. That starts very early; get 
ahead of it. Aphis appear fairly early 
also. Head them off with a good dose 
of tobacco in some form. Probably 
Black Leaf 40 is about the most con- 
venient. 


What did we read the other day? 
Each female aphis lays 41 eggs mak- 
ing unless you get busy 41 young aphis 
to a brood and there are twelve gen- 
erations during the season. I don’t 
suppose even a scientist has been able 
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to state as a certainty just how many 
of each brood are females; without 
much doubt at least half. If you want 
your head to get dizzy figuring, esti- 
mate how many aphis just one tiny 
female survivor from last year (if 
that is how the new supply is in- 
sured), is responsible for. Is it any 
wonder our plants become so infested 
with them; black, green, red and 
white? You just cannot afford to 
neglect April spraying unless you im- 
port Lady Bugs by the bagsful as 
they do in California. 


By the close of the month the 
ground ought normally to be fairly 
dry. If annuals are to be raised it 
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can be prepared for them and a few, 
that do not mind a bit of cold, can be 
started. 


April is the month for setting out 
shrubs; the earlier in the month the 
better. With us, Forsythias bloom in 
April and early May. New ones we 
have ordered come in a dormant state, 
but if moving from one part of the 
garden to another the work should be 
done as early as it is possible to dig. 


Robins nest early in April and other 
Birds are selecting sites. See that 
your Bird houses are clean, not later 
than the first week. Also any new 
Bird houses should be put up right off. 





Something About Plant Food 


BY ALICE BRADT 
Prrentilize like folks, need food.® and nitrogen, but depending on these 


Fertilizers differ in strength as 
soils differ in quality. Manure 
does not contain any great amount of 
plant food as compared with high 
grade commercial fertilizers but it 
contains decaying organic matter and 
myraids of bacteria which are very 
helpful. Old, black, well-rotted ma- 
nure from the cow yard is the ideal 
food for bulbs. Use one part manure 
to three of soil and mix thoroughly. A 
liquid prepared from barnyard manure 
is good, but almost invariably breeds 
worms in the soil, which bone meal 
will not do. Also the seeds of weeds 
are sure to be introduced through the 
use of stable fertilizer. Thus there 
are good arguments for and against 
both forms of fertilizer. Which to 
use then must be partly a matter of 
personal choice and largely a question 
of which is available. In the city it 
is not at all easy to obtain either horse 
or cow manure. Therefore the matter 
is apt to be simmered down to buying 
what can be obtained from stores 
which deal in commercial plant foods. 
Sheep manure is a good stimulant 
for annuals, especially Asters, Ver- 
benas and Salpiglossis. For shrubs, 
vines and perennials the following is 
advised; one wheelbarrow of manure, 
one pail of bone meal and one pail of 
wood ashes well mixed. When we say 
manure without a specifying word 
with it the barnyard variety is meant. 
This “feeding” should be done early in 
April. Mixed tankage is an excellent 
food and should be scattered well over 
the garden just before the snow melts 
or it can be mixed as a liquid and 
watered around, not on, the plants. 

I have read there is nothing better 
in a general way than coarsely-ground 
bone meal. The finely-ground variety 
brings about more immediate results 
but the good effects are not so lasting. 
Bone meal is a feeder, acts slowly, and 
should be used in April and again in 
mid-summer. 

Most commercial fertilizers contain 
the mineral foods such as potash, lime 


foods alone does not give the plants a 
well-belanced diet. The soil becomes 
low in humus or organic matter mak- 
ing it difficult to cultivate, besides 
lacking part of the necessary food ele- 
ments for most plants. 

The use of additional nitrogenous 
fertilizers such as sulfate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda will bring up the 
nitrogen supply. The former of these 
is especially needful for lawns, as it 
discourages weeds and aids the growth 
of grass. It should be used early in 
the Spring or in the Fall; never when 
the ground is dry. Just before a soak- 
ing spring rain is an ideal time. 

It is well to keep in mind that all 
crops require phosphorous and potas- 
sium as well. All commercial fertiliz- 
ers are largely inorganic salts of high 
concentration and capable of burning 
if improperly applied. Put around, 
not on, plants and apply before or dur- 
ing a rain. In the case of a lawn the 
sulfate of ammonia naturally has to 
be scattered over the grass so extra 
care must be taken to have it washed 
in rapidly. Nitrate of soda is not a 
root stimulant but assists the plant 
to form large flowers and makes bril- 
liant colors. It also burns and may 
kill plants if used to close to them. A 
safe and useful mixture is one heaping 
tablespoonful to two gallons of water. 
Pour around the plants from a water- 
ing pot once in three weeks. A few 
crystals placed in the ground a few 
inches from the stem also increases 
bloom. Do not continue its use after 
the flower buds form. This might be 
alternated with manure water about 
once in two weeks. It is good for the 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses in June and 
again in mid-summer. 

Mix one part nitrate of soda with 
two parts of wood ashes for the Asters 
the latter part of June. Apply as pre- 
viously suggested. 

A world-famous botanist gave this 
hint: “In using leaves for compost 
or mulching remember that oak leaves 
are acid and maple leaves alkaline. 
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The latter are used on vegetables, 
garden flowers and nearly all woody 
shrubs, while the former should be 
used on Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
other wild plants.” 

If the season happens to be dry, 
grass clippings may be used to ad- 
vantage about many plants as a mulch. 
Tea Roses will be greatly benefited by 
covering the soil about them with 
three or four inches of this grass 
mulch. It will prevent too rapid 
evaporating of moisture from the soil 
and assists in keeping the heat of the 
mid-summer sun from injuring the 
roots near the surface. When the 
clippings begin to decay dig them into 
the soil and apply more. 





Interesting Flower Games 


HERE is a Flower Game called 

“Bouquet,” which some girls enjoy 
playing. In this a leader is chosen, then 
all the other players select a color, each 
trying to choose a different one. Next, 
the leader addresses the first player: 
“T am making a bouquet. How many 
flowers can you furnish?” The player 
answers by naming all the flowers she 
can remember, of the color she has 
chosen at the beginning of the game, and 
receives a counter for each flower named. 
Beans may be used for counters, but, 
of course, where beans are scarce, other 
counters must be made. 

When the first player can think of no 
more flowers of her color, the leader 
turns to the second player, who names 
all the flowers she remembers of her 
color, and is also paid in the same man- 
ner. The leader goes around in this way 
to each player. At the end of the game, 
whoever receives the largest number of 
counters wins and becomes the leader. 
A little prize of candy or some home- 
made article may be given, but the game 
is just as much fun without a prize. 


Another Flower Game I recently saw 
played at a party was very interesting. 
After the girls were tired of playing 
noisy games, they were assembled at a 
table, and each one was given a paper 
and pencil. The hostess then placed on 
the center of the table a large pyramid 
of flowers, made of small bouquets. She 
then called upon each player to write a 
list of flowers, commencing with the let- 
ters of the alphabet in succession, such 
as Anemone, Bluebell, Canna, etc. The 
one who, without assistance, wrote the 
whole flower alphabet first could at once 
select a bouquet for herself to keep. As 
each player finished writing her alphabet 
of flowers, she could, in turn, select a 
bouquet. Those who wrote two-thirds 
of the alphabet could, when the time 
was up, a certain time having been given 
at the beginning of the game for them 
to write the alphabet, select a bouquet. 
Those who wrote only half of the alpha- 
bet had to pay a forfeit to win a bouquet, 
and the forfeits were judged and re- 
deemed before a bouquet could be taken. 
The player who first won a_ bouquet 
wrote: Alyssum, Blue-bonnet, Columbine, 
Dahlia, Emeralds, Fuchsia, Geranium, 
Heliotrope, Ivy, Jasmine, Kennedya, 
Lily, Mistletoe, Nasturtium, Orange 
blossom, Poppy, Quince, Rose, Sunflower, 
Tulip, Umbrella, Verbena, Wallflower, 
Yarrow and Zinnia. 

Mary PAULA CHAPMAN, 
World) 
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Something for 


Our Children 








Bible Stories 


HEN Jesus was here on earth, 

teaching and preaching to the peo- 
ple, many of the people did not believe 
in Him and wanted to kill Him. Finally 
His enemies, some of the Jews, took 
Him after having a trial, and put Him 
to death. 

His friends and loved ones were very 
sad and buried Him in a tomb. A large 
stone was rolled in the doorway, sealed, 
and two soldiers were put there to guard 
the tomb so no one could steal His body 
away. 

After three days, early one morning 
some women went to the tomb of Jesus 
to annoint His body with sweet spices. 
They wondered who would roll the stone 
away for them as it was very large. 
When they came near they found it had 
been rolled away, and when they looked 
in the body was gone. They thought 
some one had stolen the Christ away, 
and they did not know where they had 
put Him. A man in shining raiment 
stood before them (He was really an 
Angel from Heaven), and asked the 
women what they wanted. The Angel 
said unto the women, “He is risen, He 
is not here. Go and tell His disciples 
and Peter that He goeth before you into 
Galilee, and there ye shall see Him.” 

The women were afraid and fled from 
the tomb. This was just after the Sab- 
bath was passed. Jesus had arisen on 
the Sabbath day and that has ever been 
known as Easter. We rejoice on this 
day because our Saviour arose on that 
day, so long ago. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Flying Kites 


HE wind was blowing one morning, 

when three little boys started out 
with their kites. This was in March, 
which was just the month for kites. 

One little boy had a kite shaped like a 
fish, another one had a box kite and the 
third boy had one the shape of an aero- 
plane. They were going out to a vacant 
field not far from their homes. Because 
there were no trees or brush for the 
string to become tangled in, the field 
was an ideal place. 

What fun they were going to have this 
morning. It was Saturday and no 
school. When they reached the field, one 
of the boys started to run while letting 
out the string. The strong wind soon 
caught the kite, carrying it up higher 
and higher until the string was all un- 


rolled. The other two quickly followed 
with their kites. What fun they had as 
the wind carried the aeroplane, box, and 
fish gaily along. 

They ran about holding to the string 
until the wind suddenly stopped for a 
few moments letting the kites glide to 
the ground. The boys were tired after 
their run and were glad to rest. When 
the wind blew up harder they again 
started the race. This kept up several 
times until the boys began to feel hungry 
and decided it was time to go home for 
dinner. You may imagine they were 
hungry after the exercise, but what a 
lot of fun they had. 


EstTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





The Palm Family 


Palms form a large group of plants 
that are abundant in the Tropics. They 
resemble the Tree Ferns in having 
straight, unbranched stems. The stem 
increases in thickness for the first few 
years then grows only at the top. Often 
the leaves are branched and of gigantic 
size. 

The Fan Palms have leaves that are 
rounded and split radially. Some kinds 
such as the Date and Cocoanut Palm 
have fruits and seeds. They are very 
important sources of food for the people 
of the tropical countries. The Rattan 
is a climbing Palm, for the “fiber” of 
which there is a great demand. The 
fiber, consisting of flat or cylindrical 
strips of the stem is used in making 
chairs, tables and baskets. Palms are 
also used in the Tropics for furnishing 
material for thatching roofs and for 
weaving mats, hats, and bags. 





Doll’s Dining Table 


We need three pieces of smooth white 
wood of which to make the table. The 
top piece is a circle as shown in Fig. 1. 
Find the center of the circle using a pin 
and piece of string. Draw the dotted 
lines as shown in the Fig. for locating 
the position for the post. 

Fig. 2 shows the table base, a piece of 
wood 2” by 2”, and three-eighths inches 
thick. Mark the location of the post 
on one side of the base. Fit the post to 
the base and table and nail the parts 
together. Fig. 3 shows the table post, 
a piece one inch square by two and 
three-fourths inches. Use small brads 
for nailing. 

The table top is five and one-half 
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inches in diameter by three-eighths 
inches in thickness. 


EsTHER HAas, (Kans.) 





Bird Flight 


IRDS are wonderfully adapted for 

flying, many of them flying long 
distances. The Bird’s wing is a wonder- 
ful flying device, arranged to give 
strength with lightness; power with 
least exertion. The wing consists of 
three main parts: The two outer parts 
carry the flight feathers, called primaries 
or first feathers. The other part is the 
secondaries, or second feathers. They 
are long, stiff and strong, able to stand 
the strain of flight in the air. When 
the Bird gives the down-stroke to the 
wing, the feathers are pressed close to- 
gether. They beat against the air, thus 
propelling the Bird. Some of the feath- 
ers separate, on the up-stroke, letting 
the air through. 

Sometimes Birds seem to float through 
the air. The feathers are very light but 
any Bird is many times heavier than air. 
The soft, light feathers of the Owl en- 
able him to silently float along, and slip 
up unnoticed to surprise the keen-eared 
mice on which he lives. Birds like the 
Humming Bird, fly with great rapidity, 
so that the wings appear as a great mist 
on each side of the Bird, when hovering 
before a flower. 

To steer their course when flying, 
Birds depend mostly on the wings, but 
the tail is useful for this purpose also. 
The tail is at times used as a brake to 
arrest flight. 

Soaring and gliding are other methods 
of flying used by some Birds. To soar, a 
Bird will cease flapping its wings and 
extending them motionless on each side, 
slide forward in the air. The Bird 
moves in spirals and graceful curves in- 
stead of flying in a straight line. 

Birds may be recognized by their flight 
the same as a man may be told from 
his walk. They have a style of flight 
all their own, and a boy or girl with 
keen eyes need not look twice in order to 
name a Bird in flight. The manner of 
the Bird’s flight depends upon the posi- 
tion of wings, on the body; and of the 
length and shape of the wings. Bird 
study makes a very interesting form of 
study, taking one out-of-doors in the air 
and sunshine. 

ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Sweet Scented Flowers and Shrubs 


Next to beauty, and perhaps vying 
with it, is fragrance among flowers and 
plants, and who-has not been pleased 
with some association of fragrance in 
flowers that has brought to memory some 
long-forgotten scene, as the delicate odor 
of the English Lavender and the Sweet 
Briar or even the odor of the well- 
known Rose Geranium? Among those 
that are easily grown are Sweet Alys- 
sum, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Pansies, 
Violets, Apple-scented Geranium, Nut- 
meg Geranium, Carnations, and Pinks, 
Heliotrope, Stocks, or Matthiola, Nico- 
tiana, Sweet Williams, etc.; to say noth- 
ing about such shrubs as _ Lilacs, 
Syringa, Strawberry Shrub, or Roses. 
_This list, while a very short one, may 
give some idea of perhaps some old for- 
gotten favorite, and may be enlarged to 
almost any extent. 


H. W. HALgss, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Flowers from Frost to Frost 
BY MRS. LUTHER TEDROW, (lowa) 


INCE so many people -have sent 
S in requests for flowers that bloom 

at certain seasons of the year, I 
thought perhaps it might interest oth- 
ers to know what I have in my garden. 
It is just a country garden, cared for 
by a busy farmer’s wife, yet it is very 
seldom I cannot pick flowers any day 
from early Spring, when the first 
hardy bulbs start to open, until late 





other beautiful flowers, each striving 
to outclass the others, either with fra- 
grance, beauty of form, or stately 
grace. 


Right here I might say that many 
people have a very mistaken idea re- 
garding Iris and how long they con- 
tinue in bloom, thinking them a very 
short-season flower; but I know of 
nothing else that will keep the garden 





A “kitchen door” Rock Garden and Geranium Bed 


Fall when the killing frosts put an 
end to outdoor flowers, and we turn 
our attention to the tender ones in- 
side, hoping to continue the flower 


procession all through the long win- 


ter months so that gay windows of 
indoor flowers can be on hand to smile 
out at the first brave ones to open out- 
side. In that way we aren’t limited 
to “flowers from frost to frost” but 
have them every day,—from year to 
year,—and that is the way I like to 
grow flowers. 

This year my first outdoor blossoms 
opened on Easter morning,—Sweet 
Violets and Narcissus. Then in quick 
succession came Crocus, Grape Hya- 
cinths, and the earliest Wild Flowers. 
Another year I shall be able to enjoy 
even more Wild Flowers, as a friend 
sent me a box of lovely Hepaticas in a 
wide variety of shades. They seemed 
to like their new home, blooming for 
some time, and then making a splendid 
growth. 

Before the Narcissus are through, 
the Dwarf Iris are coming into the 
garden picture as are the early Tulips, 
Hardy Verbena and other Alpines that 
are making the Rock Garden gay with 
splashes of color in shades of rose, 
yellow and white. 

In May we have the late Tulips, 
Bearded and Siberian Iris, Peonies, 
Columbine, Polemonium, Daisies, 
Pyrethrum, and a number of others 
that carry the blooming season on into 
June, where they meet the Roses, Del- 
phinium, Clove Pinks, later types of 
Iris, Miss Lingard Phlox, Hemero- 
callis, and a whole garden full of 


gay over as many weeks as the Iris 
family. Of course we cannot do it 
with the Bearded class alone, but by 
starting with the Pumilas, then In- 
termediates, then Bearded or German 
Iris, and going on with varieties of 
the beardless types such as the wild 
varieties, Siberian Pseudacorus, and 
on down to the Japanese Iris, it is 
very easy to have them in bloom for 
twelve weeks at least and it could no 
doubt be extended longer if one had a 
more complete collection. There are 
Iris for every situation, if one is 
careful to put the right kinds in the 








in mixture, to give a long period of 


bloom. With Iris and Snapdragons, 
produce bloom from “frost to frost’’ 
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situations they like best, be it sun- 
baked and dry, or moist and shady. 

Who wanted to know what to use 
for cut flowers between Tulips and 
Gladiolus? Oh! There are so many 
things to fill that gap it is hard to 
know when to stop mentioning them, 
but let me suggest a few that I like 
especially well and are easily grown. 
Shasta Daisies, Iris, Peonies, and 
Aquilegia, with its airy grace and 
wide array of colors. They seem to be 
the best companion of all for the 
heavier, stiffer Iris and Peonies; 
though Pyrethrum is also a _ very 
graceful companion and blends well 
in coloring. For real beauty, combine 
pink Dorothy Perkins Roses with blue 
Delphinium and white Gypsophilia, 
with plenty of Ferns; and by the way, 
cut lots of the Ramblers for real en- 
joyment comes from having them in- 
doors. The pruning it gives the plant 
is good for it and the clusters of 
bloom are unusually fine in large bou- 
quets. Our native Thalictrum aquili- 
gifolium is also lovely when combined 
with pink or red Roses, either in low 
bowls or tall vases with baskets. Its 
plumy heads of creamy-white bloom 
seem just what some bouquets need 
and the plant makes a lovely hardy 
perennial in a half-shady, moist sit- 
uation, especially good in the Fern 
beds. 

The Sweet Pea also comes at this 
season of the year and surely every 
one loves it. The new, improved 
Spencer varieties are much larger and 
lovelier even than the old Grandiflora 
type and bloom over a longer period of 
time, though they don’t come into 
bloom quite so rapidly. Other An- 
nuals are also beginning bloom but 
I’ll try and not write of too many 
Annuals, as I started out to write 
primarily of the Hardy Perennials 
that anyone can have blooming with 
the least amount of care; for busy 
people don’t have the time to care 
for the more tender sorts that de- 
mand more attention and time. Some 
Annuals such as Calliopsis, Larkspur, 
Poppies, Petunias, Centaureas, early- 
flowering Cosmos, as well as many 
others, generally are inclined to self- 
sow, and are almost as certain to be 
found in their “‘corners” as the Peren- 
nials, asking little but giving much; 
while other annuals such as Asters, 
Scabiosa, Salpiglossis, Zinnias, Stocks, 
etc., need to be planted each year, at 
least in our locality. Speaking of the 
Stocks I hope everyone will try some 
as they bloom on in the gardens, long 
after frosts have killed everything 
else, and since they are fine for cut 
flowers with their delicate, spicy fra- 
grance, they are doubly enjoyed as 
they come at a time when flowers are 
very scarce as they usually outlast 
even the hardy Chrysanthemums. 

The many bulb flowers such as Dah- 
lias, Glads, Cannas, Tigridias and 
Montbretias, also find places in my 
garden as they are easily cared for and 
bloom over long periods of time ;—but 
to go back to the Perennials again. 





We begin to greet Platycodons, 
Astilbes, Erigeron, Goldenglow, Ber- 
gamot, Funkia, Hollyhocks, Veronica, 
Physostegia, Hardy Phlox, and Rose 
Mallows, as well as a long list of 
others that extend over several weeks 
of time. Many of you in other parts 
of the country have varieties that we 
of the central states cannot have, so 
a list cannot be given that will include 
everything that will thrive in every 
part of the country. Climate and soil 
works to keep each garden different 
from its neighbors, though it is 
natural for us to long to work for the 
plants that we know are so lovely in 
other gardens. 

In the late Autumn list we enjoy 
the Hardy Asters, Helenium, Chrysan- 
themums, Anemone Japonicas, Dah- 
lias, Cannas and other late Annuals 
that remain with us till Jack Frost 
tells them their work is done, and one 
by one, maybe two by two, they tell 
us adieu until another season. 


’ Calcium, NY. 
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From this very incomplete list it 
is easy to see how a garden can be 
kept gay, with color and have “flowers 
from frost to frost.” 


For a closing suggestion.—‘Use lots 
of white in your garden at all seasons 
of the year.” The white gives it a 
light and carrying power that no other 
color has and it also allows you to use 
all colors in long borders with no 
danger of color clashes if a little care 


‘is taken with the first plantings. If 


at all possible have shrubs or vine- 
covered fences for the background to 
the borders. They also come in vari- 
ous colors, and bloom at different sea- 
sons, and so add their share to the 
flowering plan of having flowers from 
frost to frost; and their gay-colored 
berries and barks, aid in carrying 
color on through the Winter, feeding 
the Birds and so help to paint our 
winter as well as our summer land- 
scapes. 





Oriental Poppies in Colorado 
BY ETHEL MARY BAKER, (Colo.) 


Oriental Poppies are not hard to 

grow. There are two things to 
remember when you plant seeds, 
whether they be Oriental Poppies or 
Nasturtiums, that it takes heat and 
moisture to germinate them, whether 
you plant them in a hotbed, a cold- 
frame, a box in the house, or out in 
the open. The sun, of course, is 


(CO oriental P to general opinion, 


Nature’s way of supplying the neces- 


sary heat, and the rain the necessary 
moisture. 

In a dry climate like ours, where 
Nature does not supply as much mois- 
ture as in the East, seeds planted out 
in the open have to be watched very 
closely or they will become too dry, 
and not germinate well. And while 
we have raised many, and splendid 
Oriental Poppy plants from seed sown 
out-of-doors, it is far less trouble to 
sow them in the coldframe when we 
plant the other seeds in the Spring. 
If planted thus, they can be trans- 
planted in June, or before, and often 
reward us with blooms the first year. 
Not many to be sure, but one or two 
on a plant in August and September. 

The older plants that have already 
bloomed in June, usually die down the 
latter part of July and August to take 
a well-earned rest. Then they start 
in September putting on a new growth 
of foliage before the winter months 
set in. For that reason, it is best to 
move them at that time, when they 
are dormant or nearly so. Or they 
can be moved very early in the Spring 
before they start to make growth. 

Here, in the Pikes Peak region, 
where it is so dry, we can move them 
most any time during the winter 
months if the ground is not frozen too 
deep, and it rarely is. When moving 
them, it is best to soak them well first, 


so that plenty of dirt is left around 
the roots. Then dig deep, for this 
plant has a long taproot that should 
not be broken off. 

There are many splendid varieties 
on the market to choose from. The 
large, orange one with the _ black 
blotch on each petal that is most com- 
mon is, Orientale. Then there is 
Jeannie Mawson, a soft shade of rose; 
Royal Scarlet, a brilliant scarlet; Mrs. 
Perry, a lovely salmon rose; and the 
new double-flowering, Olympia. 


I have heard many people say; 
“Well, they are pretty in the garden, 
but no good for bouquets.” I thor- 
oughly disagree. Five or six gorgeous 
beauties, in a tall, glass vase or 
pitcher, make a picture that no artist 
can paint and do justice to. I say 
glass, for that gives the lovely feath- 
ery stems and slender, notched leaves, 
a chance to show off as well as the 
blossoms. 

There is a little trick I have learned 
about keeping Oriental Poppies. The 
size of the blooms is so out of propor- 
tion to the size of the stems that when 
they start to droop, the huge blooms 
bend the stem to almost the breaking 
point. When you cut your Poppies, 
also snip off a small twig from the 
Lilac bush, or any other convenient 
bush that is near the color of the 
Poppy stems—one twig for each 
bloom. Tie your little twigs fast to 
the Poppy stems with a bit of green 
cord. Your stem is now braced, and 
in a way that is not the least bit 
noticeable. Plunge the stem ends into 
boiling water for a second, then ar- 
range them in your vase. 

If you are careful to cut the flowers 
early in the morning, and those just 
out, your bouquet will last for the 
better part of a week. 
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San Jose Scale on Apple Trees 


To THE EpDIToR:— 

I have San Jose scale on some small Apple 
trees and I want to use some drastic measures ; 
tell me what you think of it. Two or three years 
ago my boy accidentally shot through the trunk 
of a small Apple tree about a foot from the 
ground. It was % inch through. I knew it was 
pretty bad as the bullet seemed to have gone 
through sideways and the trunk was more than 
half cut off. I did not have sense enough to tie it 
to a strong stake, and in a week the wind had 
blown it over and practically broken it off. I took 
a fine-toothed saw and cut it off at the ground. 
Today it is one of the best trees I have and is 
as large as any, at least 2 inches through. 

Now what I have in mind is to cut off the 
trees that are bad with the scale and grow new 
heads. I will admit that my chances with trees 
that are 1144 inches through are not so good as 
ones that are only % inch and would I be more 
likely to get a strong shoot by leaving 8” to 10” 
of the trunk than to cut it right at the ground? 
I would like to cut as low as possible as the trees 
are pretty badly eaten by rabbits. If the shoot 
comes from below the surface I suppose it would 
be no good on a grafted tree. Is that right? 


H. C. BRICELAND, (Ia.) 


Answer:—When a young tree is so 
badly devitalized by starvation, acci- 
dental injury, or the attacks of insects or 
diseases that it is stunted in growth, 
your plan to cut off the top and rebuild 
if from a new shoot is often the best 
thing that can be done. If the tree has 
been only a year or two in the ground 
the plan usually works well, but the 
older the trees the more failures. 

You can control San Jose scale with- 
out cutting the trees down by spraying 
before the leaves start with one of the oil 
sprays sold for this purpose by almost 
every dealer in garden and orchard sup- 
plies. 

If your trees are weak, however, and 
you wish to try your scheme to rebuild 
the tops, it would be safer to cut off the 
tops a few inches above the ground and 
set one or two grafts in each trunk. This 
will insure a shoot and possibly save the 
tree, for if no leaf-bearing branch ap- 
peared the root would soon die. We do 
this often with small trees that have 
been girdled by mice or rabbits, before 
they are large enough to be bridge- 
grafted easily. 


R. A. VAN METER, ( Mass.) 





Growing Camellias 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like information regarding the raising 
and cultivation of Camellias. General suggestions 
about propagation will also be appreciated. 


Mrs. E. Woop, (Vt.) 


Answer :—Bear these essential facts in 
mind if you wish to grow small Camel- 
lias, quickly, to salable, blooming size 
plants. 

They require partial shade from sum- 
mer sun. 


Complete ventilation in Summer, and 
liberal ventilation in the Winter. Uni- 
form moisture at all times is very im- 
portant, applying sufficient water when 
they require it, so that all the roots in 
the pots or ground are wet, and be sure 
it is done thoroughly. When new foliage 
and wood is developing in the Spring, 
these plants require an abundance of 
water. Daily syringing of foliage with 
water during Winter and in the hot dry 
weather, both morning and evening is 
very beneficial When you spray the 
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foliage, don’t use water so freely as to 
fill the pots with drippings from the 
leaves. Camellias will not flourish if 
the roots are “slushed” with water each 
time the foliage is dampened. 

Large Camelias are not particular as 
to soil, but for small plants, we recom- 
mend a soil of well-rotted sod to which 
has been added some old cow manure, 
coarse leaf-mold and sharp sand. This 
compost should permit water to pass off 
quickly. Do not use lime in the compost. 

To secure top growth, keep plants in 
small pots shifting only when pot bound. 
Plunge pots in sand, ashes or peat to 
keep roots cool and prevent soil from 
drying out too quickly. 

For greenhouse culture of larger 
plants, a night temperature of 45 to 50 
degrees with 50 to 55 degree day tem- 
perature is best suited for flowering 
Camellias. Too much heat in the Win- 
ter is responsible for most failures in 
growing them under glass. 

Better to have a constant temperature 
of 38 to 40 degrees at night than subject 
them to wide variations. 

When buds are expanding into bloom, 
a mild increase of heat will hasten their 
opening. 

Don’t overlook ventilation and syring- 
ing the foliage when weather is bright. 

In Spring when leaf buds swell, an in- 
crease in temperature with proper at- 
tention to watering and syringing will 
develop vigorous new growth. A top 
dressing of old manure or occasional 
watering with liquid manure for plants 
that are pot bound or when new foliage 
is developing is beneficial. Shift to pots 
one size larger than previously occupied, 
only when plants are pot bound. The 
best time to re-pot Camellias is just be- 
fore new foliage develops. 


RosBerT O. RUBEL, JR., ( Ala.) 





Soaking Peeled Bulblets 


To THE EpIToR:— 

Will it be necessary after peeling small Gladi- 
olus bulblets, to still soak them before planting, 
to promote germination? I expect to place the 
bulblets after peeling in diluted Formaldehyde so- 
lution, for several hours before planting, to guard 
against disease. 

H. C. Bape, (Wis.) 


Answer :—If the ground is fairly moist 
or wet when planting it surely will not 
be necessary to soak bulblets which have 
been peeled. The soaking is mostly to 
soften the outer shell, as the bulblet it- 
self will quickly absorb water and start 
growth if moisture can get to it. Some- 
times the shells are so hard and im- 
pervious that they will absorb water but 
slowly. 


It should not be necessary to treat 
peeled bulblets against disease. Indeed, 
such a treatment may be a positive 
damage to the bulbs, unless the solution 
is very dilute. 

MADISON COOPER 





Plan For Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Enclosing sketch of space to be used for garden, 
the main feature of which is a border of shrubs 
around the west end. This sketch also shows 
location of trees, buildings, clothes-reel and com- 
post-heap already on grounds. I would be. very 
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grateful for help in pianning the planting of this 
lot, as I do not wish to spoil the effect of the 
border by a lot of mistakes in front of it. I 
would like dad Rose garden with grass paths et 
west end of lot and annual garden at opposite 
end; also a hedge with gate or arbor between 
back yard and garden. Do not care for Fish 
Pond or Rock Garden. 
Cuas. H. Beets, (Ill.) 

Answer:—-An attractive garden ar- 
rangement is shown here that might be 
a help to others in planning their gar- 
dens. This shows a five-foot border of 
flowering shrubs around three sides of 
the garden, with a perennial border in 
front of it. The space in the center is 
layed out for an annual flower garden, a 
Rose garden, and a Summer house. 

One enters the garden through a rose- 
covered arch with a garden gate. A 
hedge separates the garden from the 
rest of the yard and may be Evergreens 
or any other good hedge shrub, which 
should be kept trimmed to the proper 
height. Across the front of this hedge 
is a three-foot' border of assorted Iris 
with a clump of Evergreens in the 
corner. On either side of the arch is a 
tall Arbor Vitae, which completes this 
part of the garden. 

The annual garden is arranged in six- 
foot squares which may be bordered with 
some low-growing edging plant. We 
then come to the Rose garden with its 
central feature a Bird Bath or Sundial. 
Dwarf Barberry is used here for a low 
hedge and either Rose trees or Irish 
Junipers about the central walk. 

At the end of garden is a Summer 
House of the Pergola type with climb- 
ing Roses to cover same. 

Climbing Roses might also be used on 
the tool house. 

Low growing Iris may be planted at 
base of the three posts for the clothes- 
line. 

The following list gives key to the 
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planting of the hardy perennial border 
and some of the other features. 


1. Hardy Asters 16. Shasta Daisy 

2. Chrys- 17. Oriental Poppies 
anthemums 18. Gladioli 

3. Delphinium 19. Dahlias 

4. Columbine 20. Vida Coruna 

5. Coreopsis 21. Lupines 

6. Gaillardia 22. Ornamental Grasses 

7. Anemone 23. Artemisia 

8. Veronica 24. Tritoma 

9. Garden Pinks 25. Achillea 

10. Foxglove 26. Chinese Bell Flowers 

11. Phlox 27. Madonna Lily 

12. Hollyhocks 28. Butterfly Bush 

13. Iris—Germanica 29. Bleedingheart 

14, ‘“* —Japanese 30. Canterbury Bells 

15. ‘“* —Siberica 21. Hibiscus 


A.—Garden House 

B.—Arbor Vitae 

C.—Standard tree Roses or Irish Junipers 
D.—Bird Bath or Sundial 

E.—Clump of Evergreens 

F.—Tall Arbor Vitae 


O. W. HorrMan, (Ill.) 





Eradicating Quack Grass 
and Getting a Good Lawn 


To THE EDITOR:— 


I have prepared a plot 60 by 170 feet at my 
suburban home, for a lawn. This plot was very 
uneven and it was made level by filling in some 
places as much as two feet, using the upper layer 
from a gravel pit. This filling was done in 1928. 

In 1929 a mass of weeds and Quack Grass came 
in. This was cut a few times and many weeds 
pulled out by the roots after a rain. The plot is 
now settled and level, but a solid mass of Quack 
Grass. 

Now this year (Spring or Fall as you may 
suggest) I. intend to put a few inches of good 
soil on top and sow lawn seed, and here is where 
I would like the information to apply. 

What is the easiest, quickest and most efficient 
way of killing Quack Grass? Is a salt or kero- 
sene application or some other similar method 
practicable? If I cut the Quack real short in 
early Spring and cover the entire plot with four, 
five or six inches of good soil and sow the lawn 
seed, will the Quack grow through? 

What method would you suggest? In case a 
few inches of good soil will do the trick, should 
the surface soil which is now on there be first 
worked, and how? : 

I would very much like to get the lawn started 
this Spring. Someone suggested that I cover the 
entire plot with heavy tar or mulch paper and let 
it remain until Fall, then uncover and sow the 
lawn seed. If there is a way of doing the entire 
job this Spring I would like it best. 


Jos. A. ZIEBARTH, ( Wis.) 


Answer :—Quack Grass is a very diffi- 
cult thing to completely eradicate, and 
it may be suggested in this connection 
that possibly a good sod of Quack Grass 
may answer the purpose nicely if it is 
kept properly cut. 

However, if it is decided that the 
Quack Grass must come out, it may be 
suggested that it cannot be done at once, 
nor by any application that I know of, 
which will not make the growth of other 
grasses impossible. 

The use of mulch paper as suggested 
would probably do the trick, if kept on 
until Fall, but the same could be accom- 
plished and for the better welfare of the 
soil by keeping the plot thoroughly cul- 
tivated with any sort of a disk or toothed 
harrow so as not to allow Quack Grass 
to show its head above ground during 
the Summer. If this is done the Quack 
roots will die out and the plot may be 
treated any way desired for Fall or next 
Spring’s seeding. 

Cutting the Quack Grass and putting 
on four to six inches of earth would 
hardly kill the roots. Quack will come 
through a much greater thickness of 
earth than this. 

The problem as above outlined is one 
which comes up quite frequently in con- 
nection with the seeding of lawns and 
if any reader has further and more de- 
finite and accurate suggestions to make, 
will be glad to hear from him. 


MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


FLOWERS FOR JUNE FIRST BLOOM 


A prize has been offered in this com- 
munity for the garden in fullest bloom 
on June 1, 1932. This is because it is 
just at that time that great numbers of 
people come to our community and very 
little has been done in gardens here. 

Usually the native Lilac is scattering 
its blooms at that time and the Peonies 
have not begun. What particular kinds 
of Iris and other perennials and shrubs, 
also bulbs and flowering trees, would be 
in bloom about June Ist in this latitude 
(western New York)? 

Are there any Lilacs a little later than 
our common Lilacs? Are there any 
Roses in bloom about June 1st? 

I do not know much about gardening 
but I am trying to learn and read THE 
FLOWER GROWER eagerly. 


Mrs. F. G. Merson, (N.Y.) 


CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS ABOUT 
LILIUM AURATUM 


I just read the following, in two dif- 
ferent books, relating to Lilium Aura- 
tum: 

“Lilium Auratum: This grand Lily, well- 
planted and left alone for three years, will prob- 
ably then be at its best. After this the bulbs will 
be likely to have increased so much that it will 
be well to divide them.” 


The other book says: 


“Lilium Auratum: If large-sized bulbs are 
bought there will be the first year from twenty 
to thirty Lilies on a stock four feet high,—the 
second year seven to ten,—the third year perhaps 
two or three, but oftener none at all. If you 
then dig for the bulb, lo! it is gone. The ex- 
pense, therefore, of these Lilies is great, from 
their having to be often renewed.”’ 


O. T. OLSON, (Wis.) 
EpiTor’s Notre :— 


It is possible that both statements as above 
might be correct under greatly varying conditions 
of climate, soil and culture. 

And I will take this opportunity to give a little 
lecture to people who are so sure of themselves 
as to make positive statements for guidance of 
others based on scant experience, and perhaps less 
in the way of real study and consideration. Gar- 
deners as a class are quite too prone to be too 
sure of themselves and the greenhorn gardener 
with a year or two of experience usually knows 
far more in his own mind than the veteran with 
a score or more of years to his credit. 

And now, friends, will those who have had ex- 
perience in proving either of the above state- 
ments let us hear from them? A brief discussion 
of the Auratum Lily will be irteresting, from 
different states where climates, soils, and other 
conditions vary greatly. 

MADISON COOPER 


PLEASE IDENTIFY VINE 


Near the Umpqua River, Oregon, there 
grew a little Vine. It trailed over the 
ground in shady, mossy places and had 
tiny dark-green glossy leaves, slightly 
serrated. The flower stalks grew per- 
pendicularly from the Vine, about two 
inches high, and were hung with one or 
more tiny light-pink bells like miniature 
Amaryllis. 

GEORGIA KNIppP, (Calif.) 


CHINESE HIBISCUS QUESTIONS 


Will someone who has had experience 
tell me just how to care for Chinese 
Hibiscus? I have one named Peach 
Blow. It bloomed the first two years but 
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did not bloom the third. Then I re- 
potted and took off all the old dirt from 
the roots and put in eight-inch pot. I 
secured no bloom the fourth year. 

While it grows so I can almost see it 
increase in size, yet I get no sign of 
buds. I took it to the greenhouse and 
asked for information, but the propri- 
etor had no experience and said to try 
withholding water from the base and 
sprinkle the top soil instead. The plant 
hung its leaves and begged:so hard for 
water that I again put water in the 
saucer and it grows and keeps on grow- 
ing. But I want some bloom. This is 
the plant’s fifth year. 

L. M. B., (Idaho) 


MOLES IN LAWN 


I want information on how to rid my 
lawn of moles. If some reader can sug- 
gest a remedy I will be very thankful. 


JOHN VELELLA, (Penna.) 


DESCRIPTION OF LILY WANTED 


Would like a description of a Lily 
called Ginger Lily, or Butterfly Lily. 
Would also like to know how far North 
it is hardy. 

Mary O. Porter, (Mo.) 


BOUGAINVILLEA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will some reader kindly tell me how 
to make Bougainvillea bloom? Have had 
one for about four years and it has never 
bloomed. Will be very grateful for full 
cultural directions. 

C. M. Carr, (Okla.) 


RUBBER PLANT DROPS ITS LEAVES 


My Rubber Plant is about five feet 
tall, well-branched, and I had it outdoors 
on a veranda all Summer where it grew 
surprisingly, making new branches, etc. 
I brought it in the house about the first 
of October and it kept fine until about 
December, when some of the older leaves 
darkened and dropped. This always 
happens, only it generally stops after a 
few have fallen. This time it has con- 
tinued to drop leaves, even the new green 
ones which have not turned color at all. 
Now my plant is nothing but a stalk 
— a few stragglers of leaves at the 
end. 

I thought the cause might be too cool 
at night, so I placed it in a warmer room 
at night, but it seems toc continue to 
drop green leaves. 

The pail was changed when I brought 
it in the house. 

I have enjoyed my Rubber Plant for 
years and started it from a tiny slip. 
I should like to keep it in a healthy con- 
dition if I knew the cause of the troubles. 


Mrs. EpitH P. FRASER, (R. I.) 


SOME DAHLIAS BORER-PROOF—DAHLIA 
STUNT 


I have noticed that Dahlias with a red 
tinge to stalk are never attacked by 
Dahlia borer. Would like to have some- 
one make a list of Dahlias of this red- 
tinged quality like Jersey’s Beauty. 

Have also noticed that Dahlias which 
are stunted have no roots growing from 
the tuber. Does something eat these 
tuber roots so that the Dahlia tuber does 
not get proper nourishment? 

Can anything be done at planting time 
to keep moles away from tubers? 


R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 
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BUGS ON DAHLIAS 


My Dahlias are bothered with a pest 
which I thought might be Leaf Hopper 
but since reading the article by Harley 
T. Peck have decided not. The bugs are 
about the size of a Lady Bug, but longer 
and rather narrow. They are light green 
in color and use their wings readily. 
Instead of eating the leaves they eat the 
petals and burrow in the center of the 
flower. They also eat petals of other 
flowers especially Daisies. These bugs 
completely ruined some Dahlias. I did 
not get a single bloom on IJnsulinda, 
while others were not eaten as bad. 

The bugs stay with me till frost takes 
the flowers. I wonder if any reader can 
tell me what they are and if the plants 
could be sprayed or dusted with some- 
thing which will kill the bugs and with- 
out injuring the plants or bloom. 


Mrs. J. W. OsTER, (Ia.) 
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MULCH PAPER QUESTIONS 


Will those who have used paper for 
mulch between the rows of growing 
plants kindly state how rain water 
filters through to moisten the soil? 


I can conceive, if water-proof paper is 
used, that water would lay on the paper, 
in depressed places, until it evaporates. 
Is the paper slit in places to allow water 
to pass through; and if so do not the 
weeds crowd through such openings? 


J. Quay, (N.Y.) 


YELLOW DAY LILIES FAIL TO BLOOM 


Would like to have some reader ex- 
plain why my Yellow Day Lilies fail to 
bloom. They are six years old. Have 
tried them in partial shade and in full 
sun, and while they grow nice tops they 
have no buds. 

P. S. JOHNSON, (Md.) 
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WHAT PLANTS FOR POTTING FOR SALE 


Will someone give suggestions as to 
what plants are best for potting for sale? 
Of course, I know that Geraniums are 
good, but what others will also do well? 
I am a young man yet in my teens and 
I am anxious to get started in the flower 
business. 

J. F. NELSON, (Ohio) 


PLEASE IDENTIFY BIRD 


Early this Summer there was a new 
kind of Bird seen around here; or at 
least it was new to us. We never did 
get a good look at it as it was shy, but 
it seemed to be about the size and shape 
of a Robin and flew rather heavily. 

What attracted our attention was its 
song, if it could be called a song. It was 
a sort of cracking, rattling, yet melodious 
sound composed of a word which sounded 
like “kloo,” said over several times in 





Typical Five-Room American Bungalow“ 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE bungalow is an American insti- 

tution. To be sure it has a long an- 

cestry of Old World cottages, but the 
American family has made such distinct 
requirements as to plan that our modern 
bungalows bear little resemblance to the 
small houses of England and Europe. 


FEATURES OF THIS HOUSE 


The house plan illustrated here, 5-D- 
32, is a typical American bungalow of 
five rooms. One of the major problems 
of any house in one story of more than 
four rooms is to obtain proper ventila- 
tion for all the rooms. Inevitably, since 
there are only four corners, some of the 
rooms cannot be lighted on more than 
one side unless there are expensive off- 
sets in the plan. This difficulty has been 
overcome in this plan by equipping the 
kitchen, which in this case becomes the 
inside room, with a whole battery of 
windows, in fact, one complete wall is 
given over to windows and, in addition, 
opens upon the rear entry way in such 
a wav as to give two more wide open- 
ings for proper ventilation. 


There are two excellent bed rooms, 
each with large closet. From the rear 
hallway arises the stairway to the attic 
and access is to be had through this 
hall to the bath and kitchen. The living 
room, dining room and kitchen are ar- 
ranged much as they would be in a two 
story house. The separation of the 
sleeping quarters from the living quar- 
ters of the house is a decided advantage. 

REMINISCENT OF EARLY COLONIAL 

The living room is provided with a 
doorway at the side of the fireplace 
for entry onto the garden. The fire- 
place itself dominates the living room. 
It may be flanked on either side by 
windows if that is desired. It is located 
in such a position that people sitting 
about it are not disturbed by those pass- 
ing from the vestibule to the dining 
room. 

The exterior of the house is char- 
acterized by the charm and simplicity of 
the homes of our forefathers built dur- 
ing the Colonial period. The combina- 
tion of plan and exterior is simple, hon- 
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Cepyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 5-D-32 


est and straightforward, characteristic 
of the best spirit of our American civil- 
ization. 


A home builder anxious to secure a 
distinctive appearance without having to 
go to extra expense will find in this de- 
sign just what he wants. Beauty is 
gained through the skillful spacing of 
the different parts that make up the 
walls rather than through the addition 
of decorative features such as columns, 
benches, blinds, and hooded canopies. 

The construction is of wood with ex- 
terior finish of wide shingles. The chim- 
ney is common brick, plastered or 
painted. The roof is shingled. 


A lot of 40-feet frontage would be re- 
quired. It may be desired to increase 
the length of the living room, a pro- 
cedure which could be followed very 
readily. If this is done the lot frontage 
would necessarily have to be wider. 

The house should be faced to take 
advantage of the prevailing winds and 
best exposures. For certain facings it 
would have to be reversed. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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rapid succession, and ending with the 
same word repeated slowly about four 
times. 
(Have the Starlings invaded the Pa- 
cific Coast? Ed.) 
GEORGIA KNIpP, (Calif.) 


MUSHROOMS IN SPENT HOTBEDS 


I am interested in raising Mushrooms 
in a spent hotbed. Toadstools always 
appear in my beds, even before the plants 
are out of it, and I wonder if Mushrooms 
cannot be grown under such conditions. 

Is there any danger of getting poison- 
ous toadstools mixed with the Mushrooms 
or may they be distinguished easily? 
Does Mushroom spawn need any spe- 
cial care and can it be ordered in advance 
and will it keep if not used for sometime 
afterward? 

Complete details would be appreciated. 

Mrs. J. W. OsTER, (Ia.) 


PLANTS DROP BUDS 


Will some reader tell me why my 
Geraniums do not bloom, and what to do 
for them? The majority of the buds 
blast although the plants seem to be do- 
ing nicely. My Sultana also is con- 
stantly full of buds but they drop off 
without opening. 

I am sure I give them plenty of water. 


Mrs. S. A. Exuiott, (N. M.) 


BATS IN ATTIC 


We are troubled with Bats in our attic. 
Can some reader tell us how we can get 
rid of them? We have used Ammonia 
fumes but they do not seem to mind them 
at all. 

MatTTIEeE L. SNELL, ( Wis.) 


SNAPDRAGONS DRY UP 


Will some reader tell me why my good 
healthy Snapdragon plants dry up about 
the middle of the Summer? I have tried 
watering them, mulching them, and cut- 
ting back the tops, with no success. 


P. S. JOHNSON, (Md.) 


GROWING GLADIOLUS FOR CUT FLOWER 
MARKET 


Will one of the Glad subscribers who is 
familiar with the growing of Gladiolus 
for the cut flower market give some 
information on how to go about securing 
prospective customers, other than the 
local trade? In other words, how to 
reach the florists, or others, at a dis- 
tance? Is this done through the whole- 
saler, or direct dealing with the florists? 

I am planning to start growing Gladi- 
olus for cut flowers and any information 
will be appreciated, including advice on 
best varieties to start with,—about six 
different varieties. 

I have a plot 40 by 90 ft. that I expect 
to use. 

M. M. DEF eErrRo, (N. J.) 


CARBON BISULPHID FOR DAHLIA BORER 


I would like to ask readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER how to use carbon bi- 
sulphid to destroy the Dahlia borer? 


R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 


CAN BITTERSWEET BE FRUITED? 


How can Bittersweet be made to bear 
fruit? A vine in my yard blossomed 
but bears no fruit. 


H. E. Howe, (D. C.) 





ANSWERS 


TIME FOR LAWN SEEDING 


Answering Mary E. Hough, (D. C.) 
in February 1930 issue: 

The best time depends on weather con- 
ditions. In order to have grass-seed 
germinate the soil must be warm and 
moist for a week or ten days after sow- 
ing. After the seed has sprouted it will 
continue to grow though the weather 
is rather cool and even frosty nights. 

For making new lawns, I like Fall 
the best. The soil can be prepared and 
fertilized during the dry weather of 
Summer and the weeds subdued and the 
seed may be sown late in August or dur- 
ing September when the fall rains start 
and the weather is still warm. When 
sown at this time, and with good weather 
conditions, the new grass will get a good 
enough start to withstand winter con- 
ditions. This last Fall here was a very 
poor one for making new lawns on ac- 
count of the extremely dry weather and 
when the rains did come it was too cool 
for quick germination of the seed. 

Good lawns can be made in the Spring 
if the ground can be prepared early so 
that the new grass will get a good start 
before the hot dry weather of Summer 
comes on. 

For patching bare places in old lawns 
the Spring is perhaps the best, as the 
bare places can be best located then. Do 
this just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to allow working. The soil 
should be loosened with a rake before 
sowing, and the seed raked in after- 
wards. A light sprinkling of good top 
soil on these bare spots would also help 
and an application of any complete 
fertilizer would be an advantage. I have 
had good success with pulverized sheep 
manure. 

I have never sown grass-seed on the 
snow and doubt very much the advantage 
of this on small lawns and patches, as 
the seed would not germinate until the 
weather and soil was warm. 


DANIEL H. ELLIs, ( Mich.) 


FLOWERS TO BLOOM ALL SUMMER 


In reply to M. F. Shortley who wishes 
a list of rare flowers that will bloom all 
Summer, I think the following may meet 
his requirements: 

This year there seems to be an un- 
usually large number of new and rare 
flowers listed in this country and in 
Europe, which have proved their merit. 
The most out-standing novelties I con- 
sider to be the following :— 

From South Africa via England this 
year comes the Venidium fastuosum 
which is a plant growing to about three 
feet in height, bearing profusely, daisy- 
like flowers of a most unusual color. The 
flowers are of a brilliant orange with a 
purple-black zone at the base of each 
petal and have a black, daisy-like center. 
The blooms are often five inches across. 
The foliage is a grayish-green. If given 
a sunny position the plant will bloom all 
Summer. 

Also, from England we have what is 
considered the plant of the year, a new 
Sweet-William-like flower, a Dianthus, by 
name Sweet Wivelsfield. The flowers 
are three times as large as those of the 
Sweet William and are borne in loose 
-cymes, and are of many beautiful colors. 
a keep well when cut and bloom until 

rost. 


Then we have two Calendulas or Pot 
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Marigolds, Sensation and Radio. Sensa- 
tion is the largest so far known of its 
kind. The flowers are double to the 
center and borne on long stems. The 
color is a rich shade of brilliant orange 
with a sheen of scarlet. Radio is also 
large and of a glowing orange color but 
its outstanding feature is it quilled 
petals. 

We have something different in the 
Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy, introduced in 
1927, but just coming on the market. It 
is similar to the double Baby’s Breath 
but the pure-white flowers are larger 
and produced on large graceful panicled 
sprays in the shape of tiny rosettes. The 
plant begins to bloom in June and con- 
tinues until frost. It has many uses as 
a cut flower and sometimes particularly 
lovely with Delphiniums, Gladioli, and 
Sweet Peas. Then, too, it can be dried 
and used as an Everlasting. 

The old familiar Petunia has come into 
its own and has produced a de luxe 
strain. These new flowers have never 
been surpassed in beauty, color or size. 
They are ruffled, of all imaginable colors; 
often measuring three to five inches 
across. 

The Larkspur family have given us 
two new lovely additions, La France and 
Los Angeles. Both plants are free-flow- 
ering and produce large, double flowers 
of a salmon-pink shade; but Los Angeles 
is of a somewhat richer color, having 
a rosy-scarlet tinge. 

Last, but not in the least to be over- 
looked, we have the Viola cornuta, Jersey 
Gem—just like the Violet, only with a 
flower three times as large, of a deep- 
blue color and borne on_ twelve-inch 
stems. It, too, is a continuous bloomer 
and a perennial. 


Lucy S. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


12 GOOD PHLOX 


H. Roy Mosnat will find these are 12 
good Phlox: 

Elizabeth Campbell, Rheinlander, B. 
Compte, Firebrand, Miss Lingard, Bea- 
con, Bridesmaid, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Widar, Thor, Mrs. Jenkins and Flora 
Reidy. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


LATE FALL-BLOOMING FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. J. Q. Adams, (Mo.): 

Some of the best flowers for late-fall 
blooming are: Dahlias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, late hardy Asters, Helianthus, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, Scarlet and Blue 
Sage, Cosmos, and Calendulas. 

Hardy plants that have fragrant 
blooms: Lilac, Mock Orange and Caly- 
canthus, Primrose, Mertensia, (Blue-bell) 
August Lily, Lily-of-the-Valley, Violet, 
Lungwort, Paeony, Phlox, Sweet Rocket, 
Hyacinth, Bergamot and many others. 

I don’t think any of the different kinds 
of Phlox have their first bloom late in 
the season, but nearly all varieties ex- 
cept the very dwarf ones will bloom 
until freezing weather, if not allowed 
to produce seed, and if given plenty of 
water after the first blooming season in 
June or July. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


MOLES AND GOPHERS 


If Stella M. Dolan will get some car- 
bon disulphide and use it freely in the 
runways of her moles and gophers she 
will surely get rid of them. 

The best way to use this poison is to 
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wet balls of absorbent cotton in the liquid 
and place them in the runs, then close all 
openings with dirt. The liquid vaporizes 
rapidly and as it is several times heavier 
than air it is sure to follow the runs to 
their depth. The fumes are deadly 
poison. They are also very inflammable 
and explosive, so no fire must be brought 
near while the poison is being used. 

Of course there are many ways to 
poison these pests, and one who under- 
stands how, can trap them readily, but 
the above is the surest and easiest way 
to get rid of them in a small area. 


FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


GLADIOLUS FOR SMALL GARDEN 


Answering B. D. Collins, (Mich.) in 
the Feb. issue:— 

I have found the best varieties of 
Gladiolus for size and display in the 
small garden to be:— 


SHADES OF PINK 


Crinkles E. J. Shaylor 

Kunderd’s Apple Mona Lisa 
Blossom Miss Madison 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton W. H. Phipps 


Evelyn Kirtland Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
Giant Nymph Anthony Kunderd 
SHADES OF LAVENDER 

Byron L. Smith Indianapolis 
Capt. Boynton Orchid Lady 
Mrs. F. C. Peters Youell’s Favorite 


WHITE 
Marie Kunderd Avalon 
Mrs. Dr. Norton Carmen Sylva 
SALMON 
Marshal Foch Pink Lily 
Pride of Goshen 
CREAM 
Fern Kyle Twilight 
Chalice Flower 
YELLOW 
Ionia Sulphur Frills 


Golden Measure 


Most of these varieties are ruffled, 
which to me are superior to the plain 
petaled kinds, and all are moderately 
priced. 

P. S. JOHNSON, (Md.) 


PROPAGATING BOUGAINVILLEA VINE 


In reply to F. G. Raines, (Calif.,) who 
asks how to propagate the Bougainvillea 
Vine, I will gladly tell my experience. 

Four years ago I had a woody cutting 
of one sent me from Florida. I had 
tried rooting them twice before but 
failed, so this time I dug a hole in a 
semi-shady place, put in sand and in- 
serted the cutting covering it with a 
glass fruit jar. The ground was never 
allowed to become dry and soon the 
cutting began to send out new leaves. 
Very gradually during a rainy, cloudy 
spell I removed the jar so as not to scald 
the tender new leaves and now I have a 
large vine growing in the house, where 
it blooms very freely. 


Since then I have often rooted the new 
growth in sandy soil, turning a glass 
over them till they become established. 
I place them in an east window where 
they root very easily at any season of 
the year. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF HYDRANGEAS 


U. DeGrandis, (Penna.,) asks about 
artificial coloring of Hydrangeas. This 
is done by applications of various kinds, 
used in the water, or being mixed in the 
soil. I have used iron rust, giving ap- 
plications during the growing season. 
Do not wait till the buds show. 

But why bother with this means; that 
method was all right when we only had 
the old types. In recent years, the 
French varieties which are now on the 


market, give us almost any shade of 
blue or pink that we desire, with much 
larger and finer flowers. 


T. J. Buupitt, (N.Y.) 


ANSWER TO FERN QUESTIONS 


Answering Mrs. J. V. O’Connor, 
(Penna.) : 

The white, spongy growth on your 
Ferns are a bug called Mealy Bug, and 
the quickest way to dislodge and cure 
them is to dump the Fern into the garb- 
age can. If you take an old tooth 
brush and dip it in soap suds and dis- 
lodge them off the stems of your Fern 
you may in time rid the plant of them, 
but it is a long, tedious job and I would 
just say goodby to that Fern if I had it. 


Mrs. McKeEg, (Ohio) 


DATURA FROM SEED 


Replying to Mrs. Norman Englund, 
(Ont.) : 

I always raise Datura, — Angel 
Trumpet or Wedding Bells,—from seed 
here in North Mo. I find they are just 
as easy to raise from seed as Marigolds, 
Zinnias, or any other common annual. 
I never plant the seed till May first and 
have had plants get four to five feet tall 
before frost. I like the white and cream 
ones better than the purple ones as the 
white ones are larger and more double. 

I am almost sure you can raise all 
you want from seed, but the seeds may 
not mature in your climate, but one 
could buy fresh seed each year. I al- 
ways have plenty come up each year 
without planting. 


Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, ( Mo.) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio,) 
November issue: 
Juneberry tree, sometimes called 


Service Berry, is native to Ohio and I 
believe classed as Amelanchier Ameri- 
cana. 

Juneberry can be grown in Ohio, and 
I would suggest the variety Amelanchier 
canadensis, the common name of which 
is Shadblow. This is a shrub form which 
may be used in a shrub border. The 
berries are identical and edible. 

Why not grow this Shrub more freely? 
It is beautiful, useful, and low-priced. 


J. C. DENNING, (Ohio) 


AMARYLLIS HALSII HARDY 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town: 

Amaryllis halsii is hardy. It is light 
pink in color. I have not had mine long, 
so would refer you to Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, which can 
probably be found in the public library. 


NORMAN PRIEST, (Conn.) 


GOPHERS AND MOLES IN GARDEN 


Answering S. M. Dolin, page 607, 
Dec. issue: 

Using cyanogas on moles will stop 
their activity. When the runways have 
been located, make a hole and drop in 
the runway about a teaspoonful of 
cyanogas or crude calcium. The hole 
should then be closed up. Applying this 
every 5 or 10 feet will probably ex- 
terminate the pests. While the soil 
should not be too wet, moisture in needed 
for volatilization of this gas. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 
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RHODODENDRON DOES NOT BLOOM 


In the November issue, Mrs. T. C. 
Clark, (Ohio,) reports trouble with her 
Rhododendron; that it does not bloom, 
and that the leaves turn brown and dry 
up. This trouble is usually caused by 
being dry at the roots. Rhododendrons 
are surface feeders and need a mulch of 
leaves around them to keep the sun from 
drying the little feeder roots. If the 
mulch of leaves is always kept at the 
roots I feel sure this trouble will be 
remedied. 

They also thrive in an acid soil and 
this condition will be brought about by 
the leaves as they decay. 


T. J. Buuvirt,. GY.) 





A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION FOR APRIL 


Again take a look through the Classified Sec- 
tion this month, It will serve as a buyer’s direc- 
tory, with the aid of the display pages. No 
magazine carries a better bunch of advertising 
of interest to the amateur gardener. 

Patronize advertisers in this magazine, and 
when you write them tell them you saw their ad 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Send the names of any gardening fans, with 
full address and I will be glad to send samples 
accordingly. Sample copies bring a large propor- 
tion of permanent readers, and all friends of the 
magazine can help in this way. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


These are offered as subscription rewards and 
their usefulness is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. Pads for any year may be re- 
moved and other pads or cards substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side of 
the room. 

LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I have repeatedly advised readers to use the 
long-time subscription rate as an economy, not 
only to them, but to the publisher. The expir- 
ing subscription list is always the worry of any 
publisher, and the expense of taking a name off 
the list and putting it back on is large. Think it 
over when you renew, and subscribe for at least 
three years; or, better yet, five years. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE FLOWER GROWER has a very large subscrip- 
tion list among libraries, because it is such a 
well-balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature. If your library is not supplied, tell your 
librarian about it or write me and I will send 
a sample copy. 


KIND WORDS 


Readers repeatedly write me of the great satis- 
faction they are getting from THE FLOWER 
Grower, and the column “Our Magazine’ repre- 
sents only a small fraction of the total number 
of appreciative letters received. This magazine 
is performing a useful mission and deserves the 
assistance of anyone interested in better living 
conditions and a better outlook on life. 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


Sales of this magazine have increased from 
the newsstands, but there is a chance for big 
improvement, and readers will do me a favor 
by asking the newsstands if they carry THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Recommend it to your news- 
dealer and ask him to try a few copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercial grow- 
ers have accomplished an important work for this 
magazine, and thus indirectly for themselves, by 
boosting it in various ways; many solicit and for- 
ward scriptions. I have many professionals on 
my subscription list and they are most appre- 
ciative, 

INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


Not only can I furnish indexes for the year just 
passed, 1929, but for any year back to 1914. 10c 
pays for the index for any year. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Put this issue of THe FLOWER GROWER up 
against any two magazines that you know of for 
facts and information on subjects in which you 
individually are interested in. Then compare this 
issue with any two issues of any other magazine 
or magazines, as a well-balanced collection of in- 
teresting, helpful and really inspirational litera- 
ture. Then please boost THE FLOWER GROWER as 
occasion offers. I am dependent on my friends. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word ‘for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. d- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 








DUE TO BAD HEALTH, cannot plant all of my 
Dahlia tubers. Will sacrifice at the following prices. 
All stock guaranteed, references any bank in this city. 
Jane Cowl, $3.00; Fort Montmouth, $3.00; City of 
Trenton, $2.00; Kemp’s Violet Wonder, $2.50. All 
good divisions. Write for prices of other tubers. R. G. 
McCreight, 107 S. Saluda Ave., Columbia, 8S. C. 
JANE COWL TUBERS $4 — One each: Jersey's 
ow Mrs. Ide Warner, Mina Burgle, Sagamore— 
$1.0 Six good named Dahlias—-$1.00. Floyd 
ee Wyoming, Ill. 














Bulbs 


UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS: 54 easily grown kinds in- 
cluding 16 Lilies, also Grape Hyacinth, Tigridia, Calla, 
Amaryllis, Autumn Crocus, Galtonia, Camas Flower, 
etc. Big packets. Catalog free. Rex Pearce, Mer- 
chantville, N. J 


AMARYLLIS-IMPROVED; will bloom for you within 
one week. Victor Richardson, 511 Garden St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 














Cacti 





CACTI, CACTI, CACTI—10 handsome rare specimens, 
all different, blooming size, $2.50 postpaid. Pkt. of 
mixed seeds and catalogue 25c. Mrs. C. E. Pattison, 
Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 


ILLUSTRATED CACTUS and succulent catalogue. 500 
varieties, price 25c to be deducted from first order of 
$2.00. Information and plants no one else offers in 
U. 8S. McCabe Cactus Garden, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 


A RARE COLLECTION of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas Cacti. Blooming size 20 different varieties, 
$3.50, express collect. Satisfaction or money returned. 
Tucson Cacti Nursery, Box 862, Tucson, Arizona. 














Chrysanthemums 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 labeled plants, early and 
midseason varieties, largest prize Chrysanthemums, pink, 
Hw and yellow Turners in each choice collection, 
$1.0 12 plants early and midseason new hardy 
pe choice collection, $1.00 Culture 
leaflet with order. 7 choice long- spurred ym 
$1.00. 7 double Pyrethrums very fine, $1.0 “The 
Gardens,”’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., York, a 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Assorted kinds all colors out- out- 
door plants—25 for $1.00. Waterlilies, Iris, Peren- 
nials. J. Schmidt, Yorktown, Va 


10 DIFFERENT, California Outdoor Grown, Sand 
rooted Chrysanthemum Plants, all labeled, $1.00. 
Fifteen Plants, unlabeled, $1. 00. Send for catalogue. 
Gracefield Gardens, Compton, Calif. 


Dahlias 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for 1930 ready. Send for 
it. The Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, 
Boston 24, Mass. 


CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—60 Choice varieties = 

near wholesale prices. Elite Glory, $1.00; Cham 

aoe postpaid. Send for price list. M. Mar lan a, 
1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIAS, 35, 53. 00; 100, $5.00; not labeled. 25, 
$2.00; 75, $5.0 0; labeled.’ Perennial phlox mixed, 
mammoth scarlet ecannas, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.00. Mrs. 
Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


SEND FOR OUR 1930 descriptive Dahlia catalog. 
Parkmont Gardens, Parkmont and Greenhill Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DAHLIA LOVERS—Help make Bg these collections. 
Ten large flowered varieties, $3.5 Ten kinds g 
sized flowers, $2.50. Eight nn Ne $1.25. Write 
for particulars and price list. Miss Lola Borradaile, 
Camden, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE—Famous for quality. 
choice varieties, low prices. N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th 
St., Portland, Oregon. 


DAHLIAS—Get acquainted offer $2.50. 12 named 
varieties, guaranteed value $4.50 or more. Write for 
catalogue. Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CLOSING OUT. DAHLIAS — My collection of ten 
years growing at very reasonable prices. Send for list. 
H. C. Shipe, Monongahela, Penna. $ 


FOR DAHLIAS OF QUALITY at a reasonable price, 
Syabave free. Belmont Dahlia ond Flower Gardens, 
2720 Lens Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


CALIFORNIA DAHLIA BULBS—Six Prize-Winners, 
labeled, all different, for Three Dollars Postpaid. Key 
Route Heights Nursery Co., 3852 Loma Vista Ave., 
Oakland, California. 


SEND $1.00 FOR 3 $1.00 DAHLIAS—-Different_va- 
rieties. Labeled. Don’t miss this opportunity. Free 
List. Canada omitted. Charles Dickenman, 463 Main 
8t., Norwich, Conn. 


YANE COWL PLANTS, $1.50. Tubers, $3.00. 
Postage and insurance 25c extra. Order promptly and 
get this fine Dahlia. A. W. Burroughs, Audubon, N. J. 


“FAVORITE” DAHLIAS— One each, Ambassador, 
Champagne, Shodows Lavender, Charles Strat ton, Jessie 
Prescott, California Superba, Paul Micheals. Send for 
catalogue best old and new varieties. Fair Prices. 
Valley Inn Flower Farms, Monongahela, Pennsylvania. 


DAHLIAS— Best standard varieties. Prices right. 
Write for descriptions and prices. W. W. Showman, 
Hebron, Ohio, R. D. No. 2. 


412 POMPON DAHLIAS, $1.00. 10 Large flowered 
Dahlias $1.00. W. 8S. Whitmore, Boylston, Mass. 
























































DAHLIA LOVERS—tThree fine Dahlias for $1.00; 
Mrs. Scheepers; Jersey Beauty and Ellinor Vanderveer, 
all postpaid. Price List mailed free. Leonard Phil- 
lippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG featuring Choice 
Dahlias that Save You Money, sent on request. Seattle 
Dahlia Gardens, Box 524, Georgetown Sta., Seattle, 
Wash. 











Delphiniums 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS, unexcelled 
here or abroad, developed by years of careful selection 
and continued importation of the finest European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Our first aim remains, to produce 





Delphiniums so perfect that you need no longer buy 
imported seed in order to have the finest Delphiniums 
in existence. Mixed seed $1.00 a packet, named va- 


rieties $1.50, mixed and named varieties $2.00. Baby 
seedlings $5. ‘00 for two dozen. We handle Delphin- 
iums exclusively. Our customers write that our Del- 
phiniums take first prizes at flower shows. Send for 
descriptive folder. Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 
3380, _ Portland, Oregon. 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUM SEED—Parent plants won 
first prize at Clarkston Flower Show 1929 against strong 
——* Mostly doubles. 500 seeds $1.00. Regal 

Lily seed, 1000, $1.00. Smith’s Bulb Gardens, 
Clarkston, W ashington. 








DELPHINIUM ADVANCEMENT—Seed from selected 

seedlings of the above Super Delph, also seed from 

seedlings of named varieties direct from Watkins Sam- 

a +)-90 per packet. T. E. Barber & Sons, Grand 
orks, N. D. 


MINUETS!!! per hundred, No. 1, Thirty-five dollars; 
No. 2, Thirty; No. 3, Twenty- five; No. 4, Twenty dol- 
lars. ‘Willamette Valley Bulb Co., Troutdale, Ore. 


GLADIOLUS PRINCE OF INDIA (Childsi). Stil! 
the most striking and pleasing of the Bazarre (Smoky) 
varieties. Something different, 14%” BD... Be. 00 per 
100. Herman H. Baer, New Hyde Park, 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—Standard, new ~ rare varie- 
ties. WRITE for descriptive price list. 4 Sisters Glad 
Ranch, Clarence, New York. 


HAND-HYBRIDIZED GLADIOLUS SEED—Compete 
for Five Dollar prizes we offer for Blue-Ribbon win 
ners, from our choice exhibition seed; Liberal pkt. One 
Dollar. Select Prize Delphinium Seed, Fifty cents per 
pkt. Novelty Glad Gardens, Menlo Park, Calif. 


LAVENDER BRIDE, new smoky, 50c each. 36 page 
illustrated Gladiolus catalog free. Howard Gillet, 
Box F, New Lebanon, N.Y. 


FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). Lib 
eral count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E 
42, Portland, Oregon. 


SIXTY BLOOMING SIZE BULBS, fifteen varieties in 
cluded, prepaid $1.00. New list Gladiolus bargains. 
Potter Gardens, San Fernando, Calif. 


SELLING OUT, for other business, most of my stock 
of over 200 varieties ‘choice Gladiolus. All sizes, real 
bargain prices. Also Dahlias. Chas. K. Dunham, 
Millstone, N. J. 


MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWING sent on request 
Systematic growing enables us to sell bulbs at half 
usual prices. 300 selected varieties. G. D. Black, 
Independence, Iowa. 





























be yt LARGE BULBS—4 each, 25 varieties, labeled,— 
$2.50. 100 mixed surplus of 200 varieties, $2.00, 
postpaid. Mrs. T. H. Manion, Gladsome Glad Gardens, 
Adair, Iowa. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. newer varieties. Send for List. 
100 Medium sized bulbs in 10 varieties, labeled, $2.00 
prepaid. J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


GLADIOLI—A good collection of blooming size bulbs, 
100 for $1.25 prepaid. Pataskala Nursery & Floral 
Co., Pataskala, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDENS at small cost. 10 each 
of ten fine Gladiolus, labeled, prepaid. Worth double 
the price. (No.1) $3.00; (2) $2.50; (3) $2.00; 
(4) $1.50; 50 each of smalls $2.00. Wide range of 
colors. Includes such varieties as Bobby; Crimson 
Glow; President: Fairbanks; Sulphur Frills; London 
Smoke; Copper Bronze; Bennett; etc. Send for list. 
Morris Bulb Co., Waldport, Oregon. 














WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED—Mixed 
shades, 1.50 per quarter ounce. J.° D. Haskins, 
Gladacre, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


DELPHINIUM GARDENS — We have been raising 
Delphiniums for years. We were not satisfied until we 
had the finest collection obtainable. Wonderful for size 
and range of color. All come from prize winning 
strains. $1.00 per pkt. Plants $2.50 per doz. 451 
Weidler St., Portland, Oregon. 


10 DELPHINIUMS Gold Medal Hybrids $1.25. 10 
Chinese Delphiniums $1.00, 12 Iris Assorted $1.25. 
Catalog Free. Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn. 


DELPHINIUMS—Fine strain of Tall Hybrids, graded 
in sizes to fit any pocketbook. —2 yr. plants; or 10— 
1 yr. Ist; or 15——-1 yr. 2nd; or 35—1 yr. small, 
gt postpaid. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., 

















Evergreens 





EVERGREEN BARGAINS—6 Evergreens for $1.00. 
See our adv. on page 218. The Evergreen Gardens, 
Clinton, Conn. 








Fertilizer 


WONDERFUL NEW FERTILIZER—Send only $2.00 
for enough Nitrophoska to fertilize 1000 square feet 
of garden or lawn. Easy to apply. Directions en- 
closed. Nitrophoska is four to six times as rich as 
ordinary fertilizer. Give us your dealer’s name and we 
will also send you our 32-page booklet, ‘“‘The Secret 
of a Beautiful Garden.’’ Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
el ° . moe F. G., 285 Madison Ave., New 
or eS 


ROTTED COW MANURE IN BAGS —100 lbs., 
$1.00; 1,000 lbs., $9.50; 2,000 lbs., $18.00. 10 
ad cent off on carload lots. W. 8. Washburn, Heuvel- 

nm, N. - 
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GLADIOLUS BULBLETS, also planting size bulbs, 
%” to ”, some of the best large-flowered varie- 
ties, by the peck or bushel at a price at — you can 
afford to grow your own blooming bulbs. A good way 
to start for the _o- flower market. Also a few bloom- 
ing sizes, %” to 1%”, at attractive prices for prompt 
sale for cash. Address ‘‘Bulbs,”” c/o The Flower 
Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 


GOOD GLADS, both bulbs and bulblets at a very rea- 
ey price. Price list ready. E. A. Gardner, R. 2, 
Box 116, Boulder, Colorado. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS MIXED, all colors of the Rain- 
bow, all ——s size, Rs for .00. Dahlias, 
Mixed, 6 for $1.0 L. K. Hungerford, 200 Walrath 
Rd., Syracuse, 


HERE’S YVALUE—Ten bulbs each, ten varieties, our 
selection, one hundred flowering bulbs in all, Two dol- 
lars, postpaid. aunt, stock, sure to please. Catalogue 
free. Dirigo G ladioius Gardens, 125 Concord Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


EXHIBITION GLADS—wWe have a list of choice 

varieties imported direct Australia, Holland, Germany, 

France and Scotland that you may are for the asking. 
. E. Barber & Sons, Grand Forks, N. D. 


MONEY SAVING LIST of Saar featuring the 
newer and better varieties, sent on request. Perrin, 
766 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS—100 blooming size, mixed, $1.25; 100 
small or pint bulblets, 70c; 10 named Dahlias, $1.25. 
Postpaid. Price list. C. A. Wood, Brooktondale, N.Y. 




















| GROW ONLY SEEDLINGS—A surplus of selected 
bulbs are offered at $6.00 per hundred. Postpaid. No 
price list. Melvin Andrews, 3 Welstead Place, Roch- 
ester, New York. 


REAL CHOICE GLADIOLI — Bargains in planting 
aoe Small lots for flower lovers. All colors. Mrs. 
. H. Hubbard, Milaca, Minnesota. 


HURRY UP, OR GET LEFT—Many of finest Decorah 
varieties yet to be had although supply running low. 
Earl Benbow, Charles Lindbergh, Dr. Mayo, Lincoln 
Ellsworth entirely sold out. Orders for bulblets, plant- 
ing stock, not accepted after April 20. Decorah Gla- 
diolus Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 


SPECIAL OFFER PER 100—No. 6 Bulbs: Mrs. Sis- 
son $2.50, Gloriana $2.50, Patricia Carter $3.00. 
No. 7—Copper Bronze $1.00, Longfellow 80c. Send 
for list. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 6, Box 
148, Portland, Oregon. 


DECKER GLADIOLI SEED—and Unbloomed_Seed- 
ling Bulbs. Catalog. El Rancho de Las Flores, 
Arcadia, California. 


te ANGELES—100 No. 3, $2.00; 100 %” up, 
$1.50; Quart Bulblets $1.00; 15 Lacinatus, Van 
Fleet or Genesee; or 6 Orchid, 9 Gold Eagle or 25 
Topaz, all %” up, $1.00. Berea Glad Gardens, 
Berea, Ky. 


GLADIOLUS—-Special Sale of standard varieties at 
sacrifice prices. Failing health compels me to quit; 
hence bulbs must go. Write for catalog. Wm. Hester, 
3235 Shawnee Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHOICE APRIL fn gg variety lot, $1.00 
postpaid. Lily of Gold 2 bulblets; Heavenly "Blue 2 
medium 6 bulblets; Emile Aubrun 6 medium 10 small 
20 bulblets; Helen Phipps 2 medium 4 small 10 _bulb- 
lets; Golden Dream large 4 medium 6 small 20 
bulblets; Mary Frey 1 medium 4 small 20 bulblets; 
Marmora 3 medium 10 sy Marmora 6 small 10 
bulblets; Stella 2 medium 2 small 10 bulblets; Pfitzer 
Triumph 2 medium 2 small 6 bulblets; Bright Wings 2 
bulblets; Cara Mia 2 medium, 10 pulblets ; Veilchen- 
blau 3 medium 10 bulblets; = Albert 3 small 
bulblets; The Emir 1 large 2 medium 6 bulblets; Sun- 
shine Glow 2 medium 2 small 10 bulblets. Henry C. 
Pety, Paulding, Ohio. 


SPECIAL GLADIOLUS SALE, including the choicest 
_ varieties. Price list of over 150 varieties now 

md for a copy today Cherokee Gardens 
OL. R. Sa) « 1832 Ashland Ave., Saint Paul, 
Minnesota 


GARDEN OF BEAUTY—60 all different Gladiolus, 
labeled. Large bulbs, giant bloom—$5.00 collection 
only $2.00 prepaid. Big list—wholesale, retail. 
Choice annuals, pansies, perennials. Ward, Plantsman, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, sizes 1—2—-3, priced per 100. 
American Beauty, $2.50, $2.25, $2. 00. Jack London, 
Carmen Sylva, Thos. Kent, Mary Burke, $2.00, $1.75, 
$1.50.  Shaylor, 32- 50, $1. ta $1.00. Postpaid. 
10% extra for $10.00 orders. J. D. Haskins, Gladacre, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


80 GLADIOLUS BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID—Bloom- 
ing size, many varieties, labeled, E. W. Huebner, 
Stevensville, Mich. 


bo eee BARGAIN—25 bulbs, 25 varieties, lab- 
ed $1.00. Send for price list of fine Glads. Rex- 
fed? s Floral Gardens, Spartansburg, Penna. 


APRIL SPECIAL—=3 Rose Mulberry, s* ae Nye, 3 
Helen Howard, 3 Veiled Brilliance, Forgst 3 Sprite. 
Large Bulbs each set $1.00. The five 4.00. 
Beonchor Gardens, Lakemore, Ohio. 
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